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THE LOST STAR. 


oo. oe 


CHAPTER XXII, 


Tea was brought in as soon as Ruby went 
upstairs after her retarn to the Chase, so she 
took off her bonnet in a hurry without waiting 
to wash her hands. 

The children were not at home, so she was 
all by herself, and after she had poured out a 
cup of tea she proceeded to unfasten the seal 
of Lord Alverley’s small packet. 

“What can it be?” she wondered, with a 
Smile of amusement on her pretty lips. “An 
emblem of myself—a rose, with a double 
allowance of thorns!” 
cane paper fell off and displayed a morocco 

She pressed the spring, the lid flew open, 
and there, on a dark blue velvet lining, cay a 
lovely diamond star ! 

Thecolour rushed in to hercheeks—one dee 
drawn breath of admiration—as she gazed ad- 
miringly at the glittering stones, which 
twinkled with a hundred rays of light, and 











[HER SECRET ENEMY.] 


then a profound sigb, as she pushed it away 
from her hurriedly. 

“Tt must go back at once! How could he 
think that I should accept it!”’ 

The toast lay untasted on her plate as 
she leant back in her chair, one bitter thought 
rising in quick succession after the other. 

Certainly, she had succeeded very ill in 
keeping him at a distance, or he never would 
have presumed to offer it! 

His manner to-day was strange, as he said 
good-bye ; and the words he murmured, in a 
whisper, implied that something more than 
friendship was running in his reckless brain. 
And, worse than all, she had forgotten to tell 
him that she entirely disapproved of tlandes- 
tine correspondence, 

Of course her silence had encouraged him, 
and he would begin to think that he could 
amuse himself with her as he liked. 

How differently he would have acted if she 
had been still joint heiress with her sister to 
St. Helier’s Mount! He would no more have 
dared to offer her @ present, than he would 
have ventured to ask the Queen herself to dance 
with him ata State ball! 








Ah! if she could only be as she was but one 
long year ago, mistress of such an assured 
position that no one could approach her with- 
out respect, even if that respect were merged, 
as it often had been, in fervent admiration ! 

Then she would let Lord Alverley know that 
if he chose to fancy that he loved her—how 
her cheeks burnt at the thought!—he musi 
claim her before the world. 

No pretence of friendship would be needed 
then, but tongues could speak what the heart 
wag longing to utter! And whatever the end 
might be, nothing clandestine should send a 
shadow over its purity. 

With a frown she looked at the glittering 
star; but, womanlike, she got up presently 
from her chair to see what it would look like 
in her ‘‘ bonnie brown hair.”’ 

Nothing was ever so becoming as the sheen 
of diamonds, and she could not help smiling 
= her own reflection—it looked so wondrous 
air! 

As she stood there, with the smile on her 
lips and the star in her hair, the door opened, 
and Anna came in with a tray. 
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“Plegse, niiss, Mre. Micholfion thought you 
would ea poached e 

Raby) started, aud h ¢rimson’ cheeks) | 
snatched the jewels out of Her carls. ~ 

a Thank her very much 5, but I am. not 
hungry.” 

“ There it is; so you can eat it if you like,’ 
and the maid withdrew after placing the egg 
on the atthe 
jewel-case lying on the cloth. 

_ Tired as she “was, Ruby lost no timein pack. 

the baleful star, asii in-a hurryto be_| 
ri ofit. — 

To-morrow she must send it off in a resis- | 
tered packet, and it seemed a tremendous time | 
to wait. 

So long as it was in the house it destroyed 
her peaca, and she could not think of the | 
giver without a pang. Yet, conscious of her 
own proud innocence, she felt inclined to defy | 
anyone to think of her less highly than he 
ought to thiak. 

One Icok in her face would surely tell him 
that Ruby St. Heliers, poets eae 
less, friendless as she might be 7 Mgirl 
to be trifled with by any man alive 

If Lord Alverley would be her friend that 
was. all very well; but if he wiihed to go one | 
step farther, then there must be amend of 
everything “ under the rose.” 

Lost’in thought, she sme eaters the’ fre, idly | 
watching the jets of laa: T hildren 
found her when : ed and 
excited, to tell ap they had 
had, and how: they her the 
lovely; goldem Phensents ine cage; = 
house. 

And we Radisuch s'cakent tea! Better Sim 
we ever get here; gol pute bit. in my pocket 
for you,” ama Bestrice climbed on her knee. 
‘‘But Maeypapeuld snceze when we were down 
in the dréwing-toom, endof course she had 
lost her pestebhanikcrohiet, so E had to give 
her mine.” 

“ And a@ she pulled it out, bre 
bursting with langhter, ‘‘ thee: 
too, and mamm@®was so sk 





scornfully. , 

till manommm ‘said, 

dog got halt ef ib fiest, and I coulda’t stop 
The = hae 


oan of 
Seat 
Piet 


my ¢ tea.” Raby smiled as 
es SS her hair. 


“ Yes; bat oar cakes never have half enough 
plams in them ; I believe Anna polis them-out™ 
on the way. 
Selliers ?” a 

‘* My dear child, I hope I don’$iete aay 
one; and certainly not « girl, whom I know so 
little of.” 

“ She hates you,” and Beatrice gave a know- | 
ing nod ; * she looks. at you as if she couldeat 

you,” 





4 by their childis 


| would certainly tell her that diamond orns- 


to her neck so tightly tlt ‘sile 
‘free herself fromtheir enibrac 
y were gone, aa she heard th 

ring down the passage, she're- 

eams, sqothed and ted. 


afféction. Aner wil there was | 
some sunshine.in her lot, though most of her 


small feet 
tugned to. her 


path might be shadowed by a cloud. 


ye Ty eer for ae pte ‘in Which wi 
was. much..i aught sight. o 
small object Ty Mind on on wen floor She picked if 
up: and turned it over curiously. It was.a box 
of cigar-lights, such as most men carry in their 
pockets, But what man had heen there to drop 
it in her private sanctum? If was near the 


| sofa, as if he had been sitting there, or, at 


least, close by it; and yet it was scareely 
sible that anyone would bave intruged, 
her absence—most improbable in fad. But 
there was the box, which could.scarcely Rave 
been ‘dropped by any of the mataiet How did 
it get there? A vague Wneasingss crept-over 
her. She felt as if something@iad been.going 
on behind her back “hich sheought to find 
out. 

There was no neni ond box by wbi@h:to 
_ identify it! There ngighivbe a score agg it 
ia the house, At “teat b a th 
struck her—footmen are mue idicted 


| smoking when the eye of the 


them, and perhaps oneof'the men 
That scuttle of coals to i 
at seemed the pt so 
mysteryeé nd 


and she went to bed 
scious of the event 
Chester 


* goodbye,’ so a nasty big 


"Don’t you hate Anns, Mise the 
| missing, 
|. St@it} which she wore on grant 


occasions in ae 
front of her Brussels lace head-dress, was no- 
where to be seen... Sher hunted for it breath- 
lessly, knowing that the Earl would be — 
inelined jto scold, tham te. sympathize,.and 


” “So did you. at the cake, but.you. dida’t | memtseughtto ‘be kept with! theinest df-the 


hate. it,’’ 

“No. I wish I could. see it agaia.’’ 

“ And did your sister come?” asked. May, 
opening ber sleepy eyes with sudden. interest, 

* No, dear ;.I had to go to towa to-day.” 

‘*‘T am so glad, ” with. a big yawn; ‘‘ because 
tlien we shall see her too. If she is like you, 
we will keep her here a prisoner.” 

‘*Yes,” said Beatrics, clapping her hands; 
“then there will be ‘two Miss Selliers instead 
of one; and Ill havé you, and May shall 
have the other!” 

“Phat, you slian't!”’ and with all Ker might 
May tried to push her sister off’ Ruby's 
o You've: helonged'‘to me from the-first, ‘haven't 
you?” with an appealing’ glamce into her 
‘faces 

‘*Lo,both ef you, Lthiak;”’ and. Raby dréw 
the two little ginls.clogeto her} “ and sedong 
as Tam with you, I hope you will be as fondiof 
meas you are now. Go to bed, little sleepy- 
heads, and get up. quite fresh in the morn: 
ing.” 





! 


| family-jewels im the strengroom doxsristaiziai | 


When she-first married she was so nervous 
at being the temporary. possessor of all these 
priceless heirleoms, that she never forgot to 
have them locked..up im. their. proper: place ; 
but, after a, while, the; habit of wearing ‘them 
made her less carefab of. them, and: it worried 

er intensely to-have.te send for the keys of 


he strong,reom everytime that che wished | 


to.take oat or replace anyef | her jewels. 


few of them under het, own .e5¢ im: her ibed- 
room 74nd the box, which coptained them rwiss 
usually locked up in a corner,.ef the. wanduokie, 
and the keys biddea in-a sate place. 

“Tt was all because; wae.in such. a huwep, 
and the Earl ¢alled.ont.to me,that the benses 
nd seend anti enough in the.coldt” 

arti pone Lady v locked. upsia her 
snail: with tearstin her eyes.e. 011 ©: 

Dee agyes hoes dhs boos BHR (5) ss 
of Bus, bes. my lady, you've - omadent 
mistake,” Poale aTSOMS,a@ncourgingly. “You 





to-day, ana he would ask all 





pe only tg other igh 7 Bs wore 

ny; set of@iamon and I 
nk the sent have with 

s§ahook her head. 
Be bog: hdlson to me,” she said, hoarsely, 

Mrs. Nicholson came in, in a flurry. 

** Good gracious _ me, my lady! _ west 8 
| this awful news E ow ever the 
diamonds come to be Jeft about 2and who's 
took them, I should like to know?” 

__# Now dow't 1" Chester lifted her 
hand impleringly. “No one has taken them— 
only we can’t find them.’’ 

Then she explained how they had been kept 
in the dressing-case, and how she had left the 
key in the lock, 

“ Which is, for all the world—asking your 
pardon, my lady—as if you had be fome. 


body to relieve you of them,” re the 
housekeeper, sententiously. “ ext 
uestion to be asked, ie, who knew hore 


iamonds were here?” 
“Nota soul besides Parsons 
* Areyou quite sure that none 
idle girls as most of them 
in with a letter,.or a message, 


oe lho “T came up to 
back ai wardrobe, and 


I wish to Heayen rae spever 


“Yes. 


1 ad 


; eas ees : 
A} an suppose 
one gy iy — eae 3% the 


24 
a 2% wer 1h 


when b 


a 
light 


age 


boractip 
Blea! away 


: pldadedh weal. “He 
‘t worn\any of ney jewels 
of questions. 
It is one o'clock already, and I feel as if I 
should die without my night’s rest.” 

Very bey vat Nicholson gave in, 
and went! thedfoamy in earnest 
consultation wit een 

When the next merming came, nothing was 
to be seen of the ran the Karl, who was 
in a great state of had just ridden E off 
to se gece par circumstances’ to : wd 

Ge, ‘as any ‘suspicibus) characte 
a) been, séenw inthe neighbourticed. When 
Ruby came home ny her walk; ‘she was 
natusally.mueh disturbed at the thought of 
such s robbery having beéa committed in the 
hence, and, -ahsuspiciou® of any evil conse- 


| quences to peat is her’ falloympathy to 
war, consequently, tempted to keep.» 


the Counters. mW € 


a 


charter XIE ., 


A LARGE bowel of violets cast a jous per- 
fame through the luxurious room, where Lord 
part of jancinterestin: 
| Of af sotans morte 


for the, patra euntede Ot oe a mre 
Smom. Fens Rugsian, sablex; and a wrep 
+: and gakden =, 
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whilst: bebweem himselfvand Captain Marston 
stood a low-table, fornished: with. cards and 
dice, The ‘were conered with pictures 
of lovely women; allvin that most delicious 
stage: of existence; when every charm is 
ripened to its fullest development of beauty, 
and the innocence of, childhood is lost in, the 
consciousness of, expltant. womanhood. Over 
the velvet-covered mantelpiece hung the sword 
which he had worn as.Captain of the ——shire 
Yeomanry, besides some others, ‘which were 


of historic valge, @ pair.of silver-mounted re- 


volvers, é@very variety of hunting knife, 
several guns of-different manufactures, a lock 
of yellow hair tied ‘with a silver ribbon, pipes 
of every description, anda faded ball-card, 
relic of some unforgotten.‘festivity. Photo- 
graphs of the *ashionable beanties, and the 
most popoler actresses; stood in a row along 


the she 
suspended from the ceiling, cast @ 


A lamp, 
mellow light dver’the room, and om the very 
different faces of the players. Lord Alverley 
had thrown himself back with an air-of ennui, 
and was absently watetitng the cloud of smoke 
’ which rose from the tip of his cigarette, whilst 
Captain Marston was’ making arithmetical 
calculations on a scrap’ of’ paper. 

He looked’ up,‘and ‘stroked his black mous- 
taches with, the end of his gold’pencil-case. 

“IT thought I was t. You owe me 
exactly twenty-five pounds, which rather more 
than cancels my losses to you last night. Let 
us play no more at present, I want-to talk.” 

And, without waiting for’ an answer, he 
pushed away .the table, 

‘“ Albright,” said Alverley,carelessly, ‘Just 
tell methe figure, so that Phillips can put it 
down.” 

‘“Scarcely worth:the trouble, for when the 
other’s taken off there’s nothing left. Four- 
pound:ten; if you really wish to know. May 
I try one'of theee pipes ; [am tived of cigars?” 

‘Better take the old: cherry- wood—draws 
the best. The tobacco’s in that Behemian 
monstrosity to your right,” 

Captain Marston unhooked: the pipe, filled 
it, felt in his pocket:for bis box of lights; and 
could not. find: it, recollected. that he had 
missed it before, and: made use of a cedar-wood 
match instead: Finding that the pipe de- 
served its:owner’s.commendations, he drew a 
comfortable lounging chair nearer to Alverley, 
and sinking down on it; stretched out his feet 
to the fire. For a minuts:or two he puffed 
away meditatively, thinking of the innocent 
girl whom he had so cruelly deceived that 
very afternoon. The fascination of her beauty 
was about him still; her face had intervened 
between his-eyes and the cards he held in bis 
hand—her voicé: seemed to linger in his :eurs, 
even when Alverley was humming the:elicrus 
of some music: hallditty. 

“ Have you done auything with that cottage 
of yours down at Twickenham?” he asked, 
after a paves} ashe ‘shook the ashes out of 
his pipe. y 

“ Done anything?” What do you mean? If 

you want to knew if I’ve: been there lately I 
can tell yon no,” with a shiver. ‘* Nothing would 
induce me,”...... 
_ “TI thought perhaps you bad parted with 
it. It is as anug @ little place-as I ever saw. 
ae dike to ran dowm.there for a fort- 
night, pe 


drawing-room: table, and @ freg in the coal- 

pete 
“pening. : ' 

a e'll pnt them in the.fire.and add to the 
aze,”” : 


there alone.” 
“Why? You never did yourself.” 


“True! but. love amongst the rozet, seems. | 
spooning amongst the | 


more. natatal’ thaz 
slugs.”* 

‘So long as the spooning’ answers, I don’t 
think the mhbaral historsy matters much; bat 
this‘is an excéptional cace, sn thas the charms 
of a- first experiment.” 

‘“ Why exceptional?” 





L believe such) things are always | 
| make her pack up-her tranks and be off like a 


‘ If-you had seen her,’ with a slight.smile, 
‘you would know. But anyhow you can 
imaging that she is:something out of the way, 
when you hearthat she has tempted me to the 
cold hath of matrimony.” ° 

The cigarette fellfrom Lord Alverley's hand. 

“* You:don’t:say so!” he exclaimed, in un- 
bounded astonishment. “Why haveyou never 
shown her to me?” 

‘“E wouldmt have let: you seen ler for: the 
world,” and Marston gave a short laugh. 
“She is) so like your: last inamorata, that 
you would have made love to her on the spot.’’ 

‘* Wino: do you:call‘ my last?’’”’ leaning for- 
ward, and looking at him curiously. 

“ Ruby St. Heliers,” with a sharp glance at 
the pale, refined face. 

“Then you never were: more mistaken: in 
your life!’ and Lord Alverley leant back with 
an expression of sleepy indifference. ‘‘ A good 
little girl with a fair share of beauty, buta 
thousand times too pradish and straitlaced to 
suit my fancy. Imogen Deyncourt is more to 
my taste.” 

** What acousummate humbug you are, old 
fellow !’? and Captain Marston, vastly amused, 
jumped'up from his-chair; and: leant his back 
against the mantelpiece. “ You really seem 
to think that I'am as blind asa. bat!” 

“Not-at all; you seem to have a double 
sort ofsight, which:mekes you seo what is-not 
to be seen.” 

‘“ What:isnot meant to beseen, I grant you. 
I was notsmeant tosee that femjnine. pocket- 
handkerchief whieh was dropped at your side, 
that night we were all out with the poachers !” 

«Not the quiyerof an eyelash betrayed the 
inward. perturbation of Alverley’s soul. He 
knew nothing of Ruby’s handkerchief, beyond 
@ vague remembrance that she had wiped his 
forehead with something that was scented with 
eau de Cologae, 

‘‘ That handkerchief?” hesaid; sleepily; ‘ I 
think somebody must have dropped it in the 
room. ._I know it came in very conveniently 
for wiping the blood off mysleeve. Did it 
belong to Miss St. Heliers:? ” 

“Tt did ; and she did not deny it.” 

‘© Why should she ?—unless it had a hole in 
it?” 

** Most young ladies would have objected to 
its being’found in such a position.’ 

“ Poor thing ! when she had probably passed 
through the room halfia-dezen times in the 
day! She never told. me it was hers, or I 
might have apologized forusing it. Is thatall 
you.can fish up against. her?” 

Captain Marston stroked: bis. moustaches 
thonghtfally.,. He knew as.a mater of fact that 
Alverley was deyoted to Raby, bnt all his 
proofs seemed to. vapish before his calm im- 
passibility.- 

*« Anyone could’ see on Christmas Eve that 
your game of chess was a. mere pretence for a’ 
flirtation.” 

“ My dear fellow, when I'flirt, do soopenly, 
and let all the world, laugh if they feel disposed 
to. The game, as, a scientific display, was 
certainly a pretence, for my arm hurt me so 
confoundedly that ‘I could searcely recollect 
the moves.” 

“Then why attempt to:play?” 

« Because I had beef bored toideath by Lady 
Fanny. I tell‘you honestly that I'should have 


| enjoyed a flirtation with Mies 8t. Heliers if slie 
“T daresay you will fiad,a slug on the | 


had not seemed so shocked atmy first attempt ! 
But you had better drop the joke, for the were 
suggestion of'such an idea would‘ be enough to 


shot. I believe that brother of’mine gave her 


| a hint that I was sn awful scamp.” 
“We? I took it for granted you were going | 


‘* Harold isa bit of a prig. Pity he didn’t 
go into the ehurch !” 

‘Don't agree with you. His place is’ the 
saddle—not the pulpit. But how about Mrs. 
Mar-ton, What’s her name?” 

“Not to be known till afterthe ceremony is 
over.” 

“Ah! aronavay match! Take care she’s 
not under aze.” 

“Pras mo not to take 9 leap in thedark!” 

“T couldtrust you, but how about the girl?” 





_ ‘tbe knows-what she’s about. Besides, it 
is an old affaiz renewed.” 

‘The mystery deepens, .What church? aud 
who is the best man?” 

‘*Wehave fixed on a registry-oflice. as the 
more convenient.” 

“Whew! Then the lady is whatis called 
‘advanced.’ Come, Marston, cut: with it! 
What harm can you do by telling me?. I thirk 
I ought to make it a condition, of lending yuu 
the:heus>,” 

«No, no! that has nothingto do with it,” 

“ Bat Lought to know what sheis like, I 
couldn’t stand a woman with red hair hlling 
on my;sofas and chairs.’’ 

‘“ She hasn't red hair.” 

‘“Is.she pretty? Is she.as good to look at 
as that woman over there?” nodding with his 
head: towards the picture of-a lovely girl play- 
ing’ with a bunch of poppies in her lap. 

‘‘ Better: Because that girl is thinking cf 
horaelf all the while her eyes are fixed on you ; 
whilst Vi——” 

“Ts her naiae Violet?” broke in Lord Aj- 
verley, quickly, as his thoughts reverted im- 
mediately to Miss St. Heliers’ ‘ selfish ” sistex. 

“Violante, I think; but I can’t be quite 
sure.” 

“Not sure?” incredulonsly. 


“No, because I always call her Vi. Is your 


arm hurting: you?’’ adroitly changing the 
subject. ‘* You look as if you ought to be in 
bed.” 


‘So Paget says; bat if I attended to him, I 
should be bored to death,” 

‘‘ Well, take care of yourself ; you look-as if 
it had happened already.” 

‘* Bored or dead?” 

“ Both.” 

“Ah! I never was such a robust-looking 
fellow as Harold,” looking critieally at the 
slender hand which held his cigarette, 

Marston made no reply, but moved slowly 
to the door. 

Alverley called after him, ‘I suppose I had 
better drop a lineto Mrs, Parkinson to furbish 
up the cottage at once. Fires ought to be 
lighted: in the rooms.and kept up all night, for 
I shouldao’t like your bride to snub your first 
embrace with a sneeze.” 

** Phanks; yoa are very good, Bat there’s 
no hurry. Send for me, you know, if you 
want me.” 

“Phen you ave not going to stay with those 
people after all?” 

“No; it was a case of ‘friendship versus 
love;’ you can guess which weut to the wall, 
Ta-ta!”’ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Wurst Lord Alverley was risking his health, 
in foolish rebellion against the doctor’s orders, 
and, thinking of Ruby with a persistency, thet 
surprised himself; whilst Captain Marston, 
only listening to the wild dictates of passion, 
was laying a trap for agirl’s bright innocence— 
a tyap which was to be broken .as easily as a 
spider’s web if the charm went off the gathered 
flower, or if love lasted as long as life, was to 
bind her by a chain. to-his side ; whilst Violet 
herseél?, unconscious of the abyss towards which 
her unwary footsteps were tending, was lost in 
a dream of delight ; the honsehold at the Chase 
was in a spate of suspense and suppressed ox- 
citement, ° 

Most of the servants had been called up to 
the Earl’s study and subjceted to an un- 
official examination, which frightencd those 
whoge guilty consciences, warned them of sun- 
dry half-fo-gotten peccadillves ; but had elicited 
nothing which threw ‘avy light on the subject 
in question., Tbe loss of the diamond star ro- 
mained a mystery ; and Parsons, who felt that 
it reflected some dishonour on herself as the 
Countess’s maid, went about the houce with an 
air of sabdued woe, much as if she had lost a 
neat relation of whom she was-not particularly 
fond, bus for’ whom she ‘was in duty bound to 
mourn, 

Lady Chester hed gons into hysterios halt-a- 
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dozen times already,and was prepared to do it 
again at the slightest provocation. 

Lady Clementina took to locking her bed- 
room door at night, and had a more secure fast- 
euing put upon her shutters. She also suggested 
that two orthree men from the county police- 
station should be detailed to guard the pre- 
mises at night; and having given her advice, 
and done her best to defend herself, she re- 
sumed her usual air of equanimity. 

The Earl consulted with his brother magis- 
trates, and had the county scoured for sus- 
picious characters, in consequence of which an 
itinerant tinker, and a gipsy on his way to a 
north-country fair, were seized by the police, 
and dragged before the bench ; bnt as nothing 
could be proved against either of them, they 
were dismissed with a severe rebuke. 

Harold was sent for. The mysterious 
stranger, who had appeared on the ice, and 
followed them s0 persistently to the house, was 
inquired after ; but no one seemed to remember 
anythiog about him, and the police could throw 
no light on his movements, 

A number of strangers had come over for 
the skating; and it was probable that he had 
gone away the same evening, and not returned, 
as the frost broke up the nex! day. 

“The strange thing is that the fellow 
seemed to.know Miss St. Heliers,” said Harold, 
thoughtfully. “At least, he told Graves how 
to take off her skates, when he was at s loss.’’ 

“How very extraordinary!” and the Coun- 
tess opened her eyes. “ Have you mentioned it 
to her?” 

“No; it was the day of her accident, and I 
never saw her afterwards.’’ 

‘‘ Mind you ask her this evening.” 

Ruby was very much surprised to see 
Harold, when she came into the drawing-room 
after dinner; and puzzled beyond measure at 
the account of a stranger, who seemed to have 
some mysterious connection with herself. 

‘‘T cannot imagine who it was,” she said, 
after a pause, 


still better known to yourselves.” 

“ Bat he need not belong to this neighbour- 
hood; I am sure, on the contrary, that he 
didn’t.” 

‘*He could scarcely have come all the way 
from Devonshire.” 


‘““Why not? Men are moveable. Do you 


know of any one there who would answer to | 


bis description? ” . 

‘It is rather vague ; isn't it?’’ she said, with 
a smile. 
that is all youhavetold me. Captain Marston 
himself would answer to that.” 

‘Yes; but these whiskers were unusually 
long, and the fellow had a peculiar voice and 
accent.” 

“T remember now, being struck by a voice 
behind me, just when we were on our way to 
the house; and, let me see——”’ stopping to 
consider, as she dropped her crewel-work in 
her lap—‘“ it must have been Thursday, as I 
was driving from the station. Some one was 
hiding in the hedge, but after we passed he 
came out into the road ——” 

“ But if he was behind you, how could you 
see him?” inquired Lady Clementina, who 
thought herself very sharp. 

‘Because I happened to look over my 
shoulder. He had long whiskers, and some- 
thing in his figure or attitude made me think 
I had seen him before. Who could it have 
been?” 

‘*The plot thickens. Some friend of yours, 
Miss St. Heliers, who has followed you here 
from Devonshire, and disguised himself as a 
farmer, con-iderably oat at elbows.” 

‘‘Now don’t laugh, Harold,” said the 
Countess, fretfu'ly. ‘The matter is a great 
deal too serious to be turned into a joke. This 
man may te a disreputable character, in the 
habit of hanging about the ice whenever a 
herd frost is likely to bring a number of people 
together. I often think our own friends are 
very c.reless in the way they throw down their 
fur cloaks on the bank; and Lady Fanny, the 


other day, actually forgot that her purse.was 
in the pocket.” 

“Did she lose it?” said Harold quickly ; 
“then we might have a chance of running 
down the pickpocket, and catching our own man 
at the same time.” 

‘*No, she found it there when she came 
back,’’ and Lady Chester sighed, as she thought 
of her own loss. 

“ Have mo hye been made at the station?” 
asked Harold, after a pause. ‘They might 





have some recollection of this long-whiskered 
individual.” ‘ 

“Catlin was told to make the proper in- 
quiries,”’ said the Earl, looking up from the 
St. Jam<s’s Gazette ; ‘‘ bat I shall go there my- 
self to-morrow, and question Oclee closely as 
. the exact number of tickets issued on that 

ay.” 

“IT suppose if any of our friends missed any- 
thing they would have been sure to let us know. 
It seoms so strange that, as the star was taken, 
nothing else should go at the same time.” 

“I don’t see that, Clem, for the fellow may 
have been interrupted. The housemaids are 
always coming and going all the morning with 
their dusters and brooms. I know if ever I 
chance to run up to my room to fetch any- 
thing, one of them is sure toscramble up from 
her knees on the hearthrag, and ask in a 
frightened whisper, ‘if she’s in the way?’”’ 

“It was very unfortunate our all being ont 
of the house,’ lamented the Countess. ‘I 
said that rE ed was too far for a drive in the 
winter, and [ never wanted to go.” 

“ Much good you would have done towards 
guarding your bedroom! Why mamma, .jf 
twenty burglars had been in it, you would have 
known nothing about it as you sat in the 
boudoir.” 

‘* Perhaps not; but I feel as if it would not 
have happened if I had been at home. We 
were never robbed before.” ; 

“And I hope we shan’t be again. You see 





‘*I know so few people about — 
here, aud all whom*I am acquainted with are | 


‘‘ Black mouetaches and whiskers— | 


the house has rather been full lately, up till 
, Wednesday or Thursday. I wonder if all the 
a were honest,” said Harold, thought- 
ally, ° 
err If they weren’t we shall hear before long, 


| because they are sure to steal something else,” | 


and Clerttcntina, uttery tired of the subject, 


| got up with a yawn, and walked towards the © 


piano. 

“IT don’t know if it is worth while to 
| mention it,” said Ruby, after a pause, ** but 
when I was sitting by myself on Thursday 


box of cigar-lights on the carpet.’’ 


“In the school-romm!” exclaimed Lady 
Chester, in the greatest astonishment. 

“ Cigar-lights, Miss St. Heliers! Are you sure 
it wasn’t a harmless box of matches?” and 
Harold twirled the ends of his moustaches 
with an amused smile, 

“Tf you doubt it, I will go and fetch them,” 
and she rose at once. 

“Do, my dear,” said the Countess, approv- 
ingly, and Harold got up to open the door. 

When she came back the box was submitted 
to the closest examination ; but as it was only 
ths most ordinary box in the world, it revealed 
nothing, except the one indisputable fact that 
&@ man—whether gentleman or burglar—had 
put his malngen foot within the privileged 
sanctuary of the school-room. 

“It looks rather bad for you, Miss St. 
dicliera, having a private assignation ngetalrs, 
during my mother’s absence,”’ said rold, 
mischievously. 

“ But Miss St. Heliers was absent herself, 
80 no suspicion can rest on her,” said Lady 
Chester, with an affable smile. ‘Do you 
really go off to Scotland to-morrow—I wish you 
wouldn’t?”’ 

‘*My dear mother, I am awfully sorry, but I 
can't help it. You see,” he explained to Ruby, 
“a special friend of mine is coming of age, 
and I suould never be forgiven if I didu’t turn 
u ” 


p- 
“T don’t like the accounts of Alverley at 
all,” said Lady Chester, after a pause. ‘If it 





evening, I chanced to lcok down, and saw a . 


had not been for this wretched business I 
should have run up to town on purpose to see 
him. Imogen wrote me word yesterday 
that Mason told her himself, that if the in- 
flammation increased he would run a chance 
of losing his arm.” 

Ruby dropped her work and sat 
am, bat her face grew white as her 
colet. 


**T think if would do both you and him an 
immense amount of good. Start with me to- 
morrow, and we could go as far as Ripley to- 
gether.” ; 

** Impossible, my dear boy, Nothing would 
induce me to leave the house at present, and 
besides ’’—with a sigh—‘‘ have I ever had the 
smallest influence over Alverley, since the days 
that he wore an Eton jacket?’’ 

‘* Who has? If anyone had,” he said, speak- 
ing very slowly, and looking straight in front 
of him, ‘‘it would be a charity to exert it in 
favour of his health, He is told to keep to his 
sofa, and one day he goes to the theatre, because 
itis the first night of Miss Somebody or other's 
appearance in the réle of Olivette, and another 
day he isseen at Paddington station, strolling 
up and down the platform, as if on purpose to 
catch a chill—a railway rlatform being the 
draughtiest place in the world.” —_ 

Ruby's head drooped low, till only the tip of 
her ear was visible, and that was as red as a 


rose, 

“Who told you he was at the station?” 
and the Countess sighed again. 

“Smithers, the guard. He asked me after 
Alverley’s arm, and said he thought he must 
be better, because he was up and about. I 
wish my father!” with a glance at the Earl, 
who was nodding over his newspaper, ‘* woull 
try what he could do.” 

** Useless—perfectly useless. Alverley wil 
go his own way, and I would defy anyone on 
earth to stop him. Let us goto bed; I feel as 
, if. there would never be any peace for me 
again.” 

“Don’t say that, mother. I have no doubt 
the star will be found, bat we must have a 
little patience,” and stooping his. head, he 
kissed her cheek. ‘It is a plikge: as I shall 
start the first thing in the morning.” 

‘“‘ Well, I wish you weren’t going,” looking 
| fondly into his handsome face. ‘It always 
seems the greatest nonsense to me that you 
should go and work at that stopid Treasury, 
when you might live at home and look after 
your father's estates.” 

‘‘ Which do very much better without me. 
' Good-night and good-bye, Miss St. Heliers. 

Don’t admit male intruders into the school- 
| room, or we may have you stolen next, when 
' our backs are turned.” 
| He looked down at her with such a curious 
| expression in his eyes that she blushed t> the 

curls on her forehead. 

“No,” she said, very quietly, as she drew 
her hand away. ‘‘I am quite safe; for I am 
| neither to be sold nor pawned.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Let it never be forgotten that three of na- 
ture’s most beneficent gifts to man—three 
things the most necessary to health—sunlight, 
fresh air and water, are free to all; you can 
have them in abundance, without money and 
without price, if you will. If you would enjoy 
good health, see to it that you are supplied 
with pure air to breathe all the time, that yeu 
bathe for an hour or so in the sunlight, and 
that you quench your thirst with pure water. 


A peravtiruL feature in the character of the 
Turks is their reverence and respect for the 
author of their being. Their wives advice aud 
reprimands are unheeded; their words are 
nothing ; but their mother is an oracle; she 's 
consulted, confided in, listened to with res pect 
and deference, honoured to her latest hour, aud 
remembered with affection and regret beyond 
the grave. 
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en lc 
He put his gold and books away," 

ith loving sorrow homeward sped, 

Four brothers—and the oldest grey— 

Clasped hands above the Mother dead; 
Four brothers, whose sweet unity 

Grew strong around one Mother's knee. 


One said, * The news was like a blow, 
It came to me with such surprice; 
Yet I’ve one comfort in my woe, 
I saw her dear, sweet, Mother-eyes 
Grow bright amid the parting pain, 
To see her first-born son again.’ 


‘* My ship was loaded in the bay ; 
I got the news, and felt her hand 
In its old, tender, loving way, 
Draw, all my spirit back to land; 
I could not cross the ocean wave 
Till I had seen our Mother's grave.” 


«‘ And what cared I for trade or gold, 
For loss or gain, while thus ske lay ? 
Oh, brothers! it can ne’er be told 
What loss I have this woefal day. 
God knows I loved her; but, O blind! 
I might have been more kind—more kind!’ 


The youngest said, ‘I left my love, 

My love that urged me ‘ Don’t delay ; 
A mother's love is far above 

That which was born but yesterday.” 
But naught can be as I had plann’d, 
‘Wanting our Mother’s heart and hand.” 


‘Too soon they parted; far and near, 
As fortune called, they took their way ; 
But homeward ever ouce a year 
They go, to keep their ‘‘ Motker’s Day.” 
“Ob; “Dekth, how poor thy victory ! 
Fort still) fromi-bér- bright home above, 
‘The Mother:binds four hearts in love. 








WILFUL, BUT LOVING. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Lorp §1. Crane turned {o. his cousin: 

“ Bee will have kept tea for us; will you 
come ?’”’ 

With his plighted wife’s little hand resting 
on his arm he entered the presence of his love— 
the girl who had refused to accept his sacrifice— 
who had bid him marry wealth and forget her, 
and had herself given him the example by ac- 
cepting the addrezses of an octogenarian mar- 
quis. 

“This is an unexpected pleasure, Miss 
Delaval.’’ 

He meant to speak coldly, sternly, but he 
was not prepared for the spells of Blanche 
Delaval’s fascinations, dressed in an exquisite 
costume of sapphire velvet, bordered with silver 
fox, her tawny hair gleaming like red gold in 
the firelight, her small, jewelled hand ont- 
stretched to meet him, a dangerous tenderness 
lurking in her hazel eyes ; she looked a crea- 
ture to take men’s hearts by storm. 

_“* Miss Delaval!” and she gave a little cry of 
discomfiture ; “‘ surely you are not going to give 
me such a formal title, while I have been 
Blanche ever since I was that high ?”’ and she 
put her hand on the back of a ir by way of 
measurement. 

“TI may have to give you a statelier soon,” 
he said, coldly; ‘allow me to congratulate 
you on your brilliant prospects.” 

“ Nay, it is I who have to offer my felici- 
tations. Bee has just been telling me the 
news, Miss Clifford,” and she turned to Dora 


with » pretty smile, “I. .hope:you will allow 
me to be one.of your brideamaids,”.( 7) <1: 

Dora blushed crimson, and bectt:ber head 
over her tea-cup;, the earl eame to-her réscue. 
uo * We are going to: have avery quiet wedding, 
Blanche... don't supyote there will be.auy 
guests at ally”? - 5 ittig of { i { 3 

‘What a shame! How. meant... Why the 
only thing which consoled. me for my expnision 
from Combe.was the, thought-I should: bein 
time for all.the feotivities:at Castle.St. Clare ; 
I love weddings better than anything.’! " 

“ Your own will not be long, I expect. “Lord 
Alenton will doubtless prove an impatient 
lover.” 

Dora had finished her tea and left the room. 
Mrs. Fane, with the dim instinct that a storm 
was brewing, followed her example. The two 
who had once been lovers were alone. 

Alan was a manof honour. He had asked 
Dora to be his wife, and he meant to do his 
duty by her; but, for all that, he could not 
help his heart’s beats quickening at the sound 
of Blanche Delaval's voice. She could never 
be his. Beth of them had broken their old 
troth and given it to a stranger, but yet he 
loved her still—wildly, madly, deliriously. 

‘* Why do you say that?” she asked him, in 
low, reproachful éones ; ‘‘ and why did you con- 
gratulate me? I don’t understand you, Clare!” 

* Bah! you know what I meant.” 

She shook her head. 

“You are very uvkind to me.”’ 

“ It matters little. There will be plenty of 
fucls ready to flatter the Marchioness of Aleu- 
j ton. Blanche, how ceuld you sacrifice yourself 
tosuchacreatuie ? Heis old cnough to be your 
graud‘ather!” 

Her face clea: ed. 
| ‘*You thought I was going to marry the 
; Marquis.” 
| “I thonghi! 

pepers aunucunced it as a fact.” 
** The pspers make mistakes sometimes.” 
*Blarche do not torture me ; is it true?” 
|. ‘What difference can it make to you? 





; Would you be sorry if it were true—poor old | 


mau?” 

‘* Blanche, you are playing with my misery!” 
his tone filled with passionate devotion. ‘* My 
darling, you must know whatever has sepa- 
rated us no one could ever take your place in 
my heart.” 

‘*Ah! you bave not forgotten me. The re- 
port wasa mistake, Alan. Lord Alenton was 
very kind to me, but I never premised to be 
his wife.’’ 

She did not say that she had only refrained 
from promising because she discovered that the 
Alenton estates were entailed, aud the mar- 
quis would have left her nothing but an empty 
title. 

‘* Blanche !”’ 

* Don’t look at me like that! Well, the 
report of your engagement is not false, I sup- 

se?” 

“ No, unfortunately ; I saw the ramour you 
speak of, and it maddened me. I thought no- 
thing mattered, as you were lost to me.’ 

‘* Well, at least, your madness has had excel- 
lent results; you could not have acted more 
sensibly.” 

‘‘ Blanche, have pity!” 

“ And Miss Clifford is really not so very in- 
sipid when one comes to know her ; she will be 
a model wife—not give you a tithe of the 
trouble I should have brought you.” 

“I would risk the trouble, my own—my 
darling. Oh! Blanche, how could you forsake 
me ?”’ 

‘‘ Listen,” said Miss Delaval, gravely, ‘‘We 
are not fitted for poverty, either of us, Can 
you fancy me in the kitchen superintending 
the dinner, and you bringing home parcels 
from the Co-operative Stores, and performing 
other feats of economy ?” 

No; he knew in his own heart he could not 
fancy it. 

“Tt would not have been as bad as that!”’ 

“It would,quite. You quote Lionel and 
Beatrice—bah ! they are an exceptional case. 





They are visiting at someone’s house half the 
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year.,; Noy for yoa. and; me to marry. would 
have been rain; and so, I suppore I ought to-be 
glad you jhave made a wiser choics—only cne 
can't always be,glad er sorry to order, Alaa, 
OOBORA2 ye jesse Sant Lovet ge : 

’ , For all answer he took ber,ia his arms and 
kissed her passionately on brow and lip. , He 
allied her by a hundred endearing names. ‘He 
besougiit her by everything he could think; of 
to let him tell, Dora the real state of the case, 
rand .defy alike fate and furtane for his darling’s 


/ABKQ, - : j a ’ 
..But-Blanche D-laval, was,too much.a woman 
of the world te allow that. She liked Alan, to 
be her captive. She liked to know'a, word.from 
her could bend the strung man to her wills bat 
she did not want the onus of breaking off the 
engagement. She had refused, days ago, to be 
pointed at as the woman for who. he gave up 
all his chance of wealth. It would be wurse 
still to be known as the siren for wh se stake 
he broke his plighted word, and de:erted his 
orphan, defenceless fiancée. 

She escaped from his embrace and went up- 
stairs. 

Mi:s Delaval’s reflections as she dressed for 
dinner were of a cheerful nature. 

‘‘He is mine!’ she cried to herself, ex- 
ultantly. ‘ That foolish girl will never be to 
him whatlam. He may give her his name, 
may mate her the motber of h:s children, but 
I shall be bis idol. What a simpleton she must 
be to think a man like Alan could possible care 
for her! She must know it is nothing but the 
money.”’ 

Povr Dora knew nothing of the sort. With 
her to love was to trust. Having given her 
love avd her faith to Alan, Earl of St. Clare, 
it never entered into her head to doubt him. 
Why should be marry her unless he loved her ? 
He paid Miss Delaval a great deal of attention; 
bat he bad been free to woo Miss Delaval, 
and he had not done so. Therefore, thought 
the innccent, girlish heart, she bad no cause 
for fear. 

Dora and her betrothed were very little 
thrown together in the fonr wecks which 
elapsed before the wedding. Mrs. Fane was 
very busy choosing a trous:eau for the future 
Countess, and she took up a great deal of Miss 
Clifford’s time in consequence ; then, knowing 
80 well the state of things between the be- 
trotbed pair, no one ever thought of affording 
them any lovers’ privileges. 

Dora was never alone with Alan. Their 
walks and rides were interrupted. The dress- 
makers claimed her, acd so Blanche became 
the Earl’s companion ; and no one guessed how 
tke bride's heart ached when each day that 
came seemed to find her further and further 
divided from Alen. 

‘ It won’t be so always,” said the girl to 
herself. ‘‘In three days ‘mcre we shali be 
mairied, and he will be all my own then, and 
no one will be able to come between us. Bee 
is very good and kind, but she never seems to 
guess how much rather I would be oni with 
Alan than standing like a lay figure for 
Madame Denier and Pavline to hang silk 
sheets upon.” ‘ 

She was interrupted in her reverie. Mr. 
Cecil came in and took a chair beside her. 
With one touch of tLe poker the author stirred 
the fire into a ruddy blaze, and then he said, 
cheerfully, — ; 

“ You shouldn’t sit alone in the dark, Miss 
Clifford, there’s nothing so depressing.” 

“T did not notice it.” 

“Ts anything the matter ?” 

“No. Why?” 

“« You seemed to have relapsed into the little 
nervous fellow-traveller I remember so well, 
instead of our bright, happy Countess of St. 
Clare!” 

“Tam not that yet!” x 

“Only three days more,” he said, lightly. 
“Miss Clifford, Alan is my oldest friend; will 
you accept this as a wedding-gift from me, and 
wear it sometimes for my sake ?”’ 

It was a locket of quaint Eastern manufac- 
ture, set with rare precious stones. Inex- 
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locket frort ther he tondhad ‘at apride) and dis- 
Aokel the liWeness ‘of Lord St. Clate=_prond, 
etéct, and handsome. “ There,” said the 
author, meaningly, ‘‘you will not refuse my 
present now.”’ 

To his surprise she'ték his band and 
pressed it'to her lips, with the grace and un- 
consciousness of a child. 

“ Indeed, I do not know how to thank you.” 

“You have thanked and honoured me‘too 
much,” he said; after aslight and almost im- 
perceptible pause. ‘ Where is Alan? I ex- 
pected to find him here.” 

“ He is out with Miss Delaval. I think they 
meant to go for a good long ride.” 

“ And why are you not with them ?” 

“Oh! you know I'cannot ride; I have never 
been on a horse. Alanis going to teach me ‘as 
soon as be has time.” 

For the first time in his life: Herbert Cecil 
felt indignant with his friend. 

‘* What does he mean by it? What good can 
it do his going about with Blanche Delavallike 
this, within three days cf his wedding? He 
neglects this poor child as though she were a 
stiok or a stone, while he wastes his time over 
a heartless, worldly coquette. Beautiful! well, 
he may think her so now, but itis only in face 
and colouring. In a few years’ time, when she 
has come’ to her maturity, Dora Clifford will 
be ‘a hundred times better looking.” 

St. Clare himself appeared at this juncture. 
He went straight up to his cousin and took her 
hand, witha sort of careless kindness, 

“ Almost tired of staying indoors, Dora? ”’ 

She uttered no complaint—only asked if he 
had had « pleasant ride. Am uneasy conscience 
must have given her words a point she never 
meant) for the Harl answered her impatiently, 
almost roughly; and’ with a reproachfal look"in 

- her blue eyes—an expression of direct entreaty 
almost like that of some animal in pain—the 
girl got up softly, and drawing baék the heavy 
velvet curtain, which in winter divided the 
library imrtwo, left the room. 

For some time neither of the men spoke. 
Herbert sat steadily looking into the fire ; Alan 
paced wildly up and down, with the listlessness 
of acaged lion. 

“My unele must have been mad to make 
such @will!”’ he cried at last, plunging’ into 
his old complaint, without preface’ or intro- 
duction. “ He deserved to have been put'in an 
asylum |” , 

** I don’t see it.” 

waned you are not goingto turn against 
me?” 

*T must speak when’I see you in the wrong. 
Oh! Alan, what can’come of this but misery !”’ 

‘** It is:hie fault.” 

‘Surely not! Hehad a right todo:what he 
would with his own; and, after all, his gran@- 
child’s claim: was a strouger oe: them yours. 
You had your choice ; if you eleeted to marry 
your cousin you did it- with your eyes:open.”’ 

‘*No!” said Alan,with a heavy groan; ‘‘I 
was deceived ; I believed those lying rumours, 
I thought Blanche was false to me.” 

“Ts she trae ‘now ?”’ 

“Of what tse is her truth, poor darling, 
when T am bound hand and foot in these hate- 
ful bonds! If Dora had a spark of generosity 
she would release me ftom’ my promise,” 

“ Have you asked her to?” 

“ She must surely see,” 

“ Poor child!” saidCeoil, pityingly? She 
knows nothingeees' nothing sageinst your 
henoar; but it’ is: my''belief, Alan, that if 
youw- were: free ever°so it would make no 
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@ passion stronger than myself. Afterall, this 
girl is a mere child. What should she know: of 
love? So long as sheiis well provided for it can’t 
matter very much. If I make her Lady ‘St. 
Clare she need never know how much I regret 
the step, and how utterly and entirely’ my 
heart revolts against her.” 

“If yéu could only see her with unprejudi¢ed 
eyes, Alan ; if you would only believe.” 

The earl shrugged his shoulders. 

“Mon cher, I formed opiniea of her 
when-I saw-her first, amd@'it has never altered. 
She has not?one good featurein»her face; I 
shall be ashamed of her all my days. The 
Countesses’ of St. Clare have: been* noted for 
their beauty; my destined wife is a tall, awk- 
ward, underbred girl, with neither sense“nor 
talent. Her grandfather must/have had afore- 
boding of her deficiencies; and have’ guessed 
she would never get-a husband unless he placed 
me in such a position that I was obliged to 
marry her,” 

There was a sound near them so like a 
human sob that Herbert started. 

“ What was that?” 

“ T heard nothing.”’ 

Bat Mr. Cecil persisted in looking ; drawing 
back the velvet curtains he peered into the 
half dark room beyond—nothing rewarded his 
exertions, 

“T could have declared it was a human 
voice!” 

‘*You are getting quite nervous. You'd better 
go and dress for dinner, Bertie,” and there 
was a ring of deep affection in his voice. 

‘You won’t forsake me because of this? 
However much our opinions differ you’ll stand 
my friend ?” 

“Always!” said: the other, simply; and 
then the two men, who had been néarer a 
quarrel than ever before’ in all their inter. 
eourse, ; 

Dinner was at eightas usual, bat Mrs. Fane, 
took her place at the table with rather an 
anxious face, 

“ Dora isnot coming to dinner, she complains 
of a headache and is lying down. I hops she 
is not going to beill.”’ 

Lord St. Clare muttered something that 
sounded like ‘‘ temper” between his teeth, 

“T saw her not an hour ago!” said Blanche 

Delaval, ‘‘and she looked allright then. I dare- 
say it is only blues. She seems a very fanci- 
! fut girl!” 
No more was-said) Captain’ Fane thought 
| to himself that he should be glad when his 
ward gave encouragement to another’ suitor, 
she persisted in saying unkind things abeut 
poor little Dora, but he could hardly. pat that 
into words, 

When they reached the drawing-room; Dora 
was on’ the sofa. Never before-hat Beatrice 
seen her*look 80 nearly pretty ; excitementhad 
leyt a faint fitish’ to her cheeks, and her’ soft, 
pink cashmere evenibg-dress just suited her. 

“ Are’yom better?” asked Mrs. Fane, ter- 
| derly bending over her. ‘It will never dofor 
| you to'be ill now, Dora, with the fourteenth so 
| nedr!’? 

‘Mist-Clifford nrast recover for her wedding- 
day!” putin Blawchs Delaval, with a clear, 
mocking tangh; “‘ifonly for Alan'ssake |” 

For Alan's sake! Those words rangin Dora’s 
ears. 


It seemed. to her they were. henceforward 
the motto of her life. 

The careless -siren who ‘uttered them 
little guessed the sacrifice the orphan girl was 














e renunciation 


already plannjng j h 
she was pre bg ear : Alan’s sake,” 
The gentlemen see followed the ladies. 


Penvar cme ttr es a 


ora 8 s0ra, 


H : 

“You. » ‘ ad pekier mote spid, 
pleasanfigt eh quite fee Oe yOu, 
you know!” y 

To his surprise the, girl’s eyes -filled .with 
tears, 

“IT can never thank, her—I can never thank 
you both for ally your. goodness. to _me,'’ she 
said, gently ;-‘ bat,indeed—indeed I,am. not 
ungrateful |” 2 : 

Lord St, Clare came‘over presently to inquire 
for his fancée's healtly~ ~~ + -- 

“How did you get. this: headache? You 
were quite well when Lsaw you atsix o'clock.” 

Six o'clock! Ahif how:long:.ago.it seemed, 
and an hour laterrshewaslyi 
on her bed ! i 

How little time it had taken to blight her 
every hope and fill her with blank despair ! 

She raised her blue eyes to his facer : 

“T shall be better tomorrow; bat I‘am very 
tired now. The room swims round with me. 
ey think Bee would ‘mind?’ May T go to 

1 ? ” ; P| 

Seriously alarmed, Alan gently raised her 
from the Hw and with her. tremblitg hand 
on his ‘stoulder, he half-gaided, listf-carried 
her out of the roonr upstairs to her own’ door. 
At the threshold he paused, « glow of’ fire and 
candle.light appeared through the open door. 
Very gently he released her hand. 

“‘ Good night, Doral” 

He never forgot afterwards that she turned 
to him then of her own. accord, and, for the 
first time in their brief engagement, raised her 
face to his in .nute appeal. 

Alan stooped aot tical her forehead, then 
she went into her room wf shut = ey " 

“ Poor child ! ” thoughtthe young , ashe 
went downstairs. ‘Cecil wasri ht, it istard 
on her! Ah! Dora, lL. am.afraid itana sbad 
business for us;both !*’ ’ i oy. yo T 

And somehowy in. spite; of all Bletichs(De- 
laval’s fascivations, he. found himsdlf ‘thinking 
of that slight, delicate figure, Jamdisthié face 
wiiich had been raised so entreatingly to his 
own—that face haunted him all night. If he 
closed his eyes he saw it in his dreams. Once 
it seemed to him that in a vision the Lady 
Evelyn Déne stood before him with indignant 
eyes, crying,— 

‘* Where is my child?” : 

He strove to answerhersstrove to convince 
her that Dora was safe and well; but the words 
would‘not come, and’ in' his agony at finding 
hitaself bereft of speech, He awoke. 

* Seven o'clock!” glancing at his gold watch. 
“ What an awfal night I have won oh, scapes 
if there is anything really wrong with Dore 

And the phe valet, who considered him a 
most indifferent lover, was astonished by an 
imperative ring, and orders to find Miss Clif- 
ford’s maid, and ask how her mistress had 
passed the night. 

Phe man soon réeturried, aud the *news he 
brought relieved Alan’s mind. 

Miss Clifford had féltmruch betteratter she 
was itt her owntoom, The maid had not yet 
been to her, as she had notte be-dis- 
turbed! until’ she rang, as she hoped a good 
night. would be her best restorative 

“ Semeihle givll ” thought the Bari, “I know 
& bad nightis one's worst enemy, I am sure I 
feel a's if I had passed the silen# hours at hard 
work ; I am quite as tired as if I had not been 
to bed at all.” , 

His wey es about Dora; the dim dread 
which had foHowed his trotbled dream lulled 
to rest, the Barl closed ‘his eyes and'fell into a 
tranquil sleep: i 

Is ota mY ten when he again woke, and 
found bis muchtendtring valet atthe door with 
his het watery: * 

“Aye, what time-is if? half-past ten did 
you say? Why F must have overslept rttyself, 
Simmonds.” oa 

se Yes, my lord?” ° } 
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Bre at the @ was nominally half- 
past nin Prete wea how Barl- made- his 
appearance at eleyen it was hardly surprising 
that.everyone had finished. 

His sister rang the bell to order fresh coffee 
and kidneys, and‘then said, pleasantly,— 

“ You and Dora/are of one mind this morn- 
ing, Alan. Iv find she directed her maid not 
to call her untilshe.rang, but I, have just sent 
to tell her the time, She'can hardly have any 
idea.how late itis,” =» | 

Enter Mrs} Fane’s own, Pauline with rather 
a serious face. She went straight up to her 
mistress 

‘Can I speak to yous madam?” 

“ Yea; what is.it, Pauline?” ; 

By a silent motion of her head the maid 
seemed to imply, her communication was 
private; but Beatrice,,imagining it something 
trivial, had ne mind: to leave her cosy arm- 
chair, 

“You can speak here, Pauline; Lord St. 
Clare. will: excuse you—heiis busy with his 
breakfast.” 

The maid bent down,fand almost whispered 
in her lady’s ear,— 

“ We cannot find Miss Olifford,; madam !”’ 

“ Nonsense;’ said: Bee, sharply; ‘“ where is 
Agnes ?.’” 

* Agnes -went)-up alone first, madam, and 
then she fetched me. There is no sign of: Miss 
Clifford‘anywhere, and her. bedvhas not: been 
slept:on.” 

“ Alao1” ‘came from his sister’s white lips. 
“ Alan ! ”» . 

“What is it?” and the Earl started: up. 
“Whatéare you. frightening your mistress 
for?” he asked the servant, indignantly. 

“T only told her, my lord;: that we cannot 
find Miss Clifford.’’ 

“‘ Miss Clifford is in her own room.” 

‘No, my loré; and her ‘bed: has not been 
slept) in. ‘Agnes thinks she» must have gone 
away, for her walking-dress is missing, and 
some. other'things; and. please, my-lord, we 
found this letter.” 

Alan seized! the letter; and his-sister roused 
herself tosay,—_- 

“You. had better leave: us; Pauline. I 
trust: you! and! Agnes not''to let this matter 
teach the servants” hall,” 

A long—a death-like silence. _ 

Alan read the letter through; the few wild, 
incoherent lines, which told him his cruel 
words. yesterday ‘hed had an unknown 
listener, and promised him his uncle’s grand- 
child would trouble him no more. 

There was, no beginning to the note, and in 
many places it. was blotted with tears, 

“Forgive me, I could not; help it, I wasn 
the library yesterday. I had come backfor a 
book, and I heard what passed between:you and 
Mr. Cecil. I learned; why youpropesel to 

me. I had«never-gaessed: it—never.once, I 
thought youiloved me. I know now that:from 
the very first D have: been.a hated burden. in 
your path. I, wish that I could die, that 
Heaven‘ would take meyfrom troubling you; 
but, all I cam:dovis toitell you. that you are 
free+quifeviree,, I'am: going awey, and you 
will never see:me:auy more, The lands and 








CHAPTER VI. 


In the dull, grey dawn of a February morn- 
ing, a little igure might have been seen walk- 
ing briskly along the broad country lane which 
led to. the little junction of ;Wilmington. 

She. attracted little notice; the long, dark 
ulster and plain black hat,the small leather 
bag in her hand, were.not caloulated -to excite 
attention. No ore: spoke, to ber, no one 
troubled» her ; and so, footsore and weary, the 
old. Earl's grandchild reached the railway 
station, with a dull, aching pain at her heart, 
for her lover’s infidelity, and a dim anxiety of 
what was to become of her. 

She’ cared: very little what. her future held 
so that she could hide. herself from Alan—so 
that. she was beyond the sound of the bells 
ringing for his bridal with another; nothing 
mattered to her. 

She never once thought of going back to 
Pennington—Miss Mace would-have given ber 
up to her guardians atonee, No, the old red- 
brick house and the»refuge it, might have 
afforded her were shut against her necessity. 
She stood in the little booking-office and won- 
dered what ought:to be the.firat: stage in her 
journey, and then the sound of a violin fell 
on her-ears It: was only.a child, and its 
notes were shrill:and discordant, but yet that 
child turned the whole. current- of Dora’s life: 
Swift as lightwing there came to her the 
memory ofsher.old music-master/at Penning- 
ton—the kind oldoman who bad at last. given 
up teaching and gone to live with his son in 
London. 

She had ever beenchis:favourite pupil. How 
cften he’ had tolé her-she was a musician born, 
and if ever she meant: to use. her. talents she 
had but to come to:him and hewould help her. 
Never had she: paid»much attention, to his 
words ; at fourteeniti had seemed: impossible 
to her to break: away-from»the: authority of 
Miss Mace and adopt a new profession. 

But‘ now'she .wae her own, it mattered 4o no 
one what she: did) and so. she might as. well 
find ‘out her-kind old-friend and-ask his aid. 

She took atbirdclassticket to London. While 
the Earlslept peacefally, his: deserted betrothed 
was being driven: onwards- towards the great 
metropolis; and’as-she-went she calculated her 
resources. She had-bad no need to think of 
money. at the-Castle, and 20. the-whole of what 
Miss‘ Mace- had¢ given her remained—rather 
more then fifty pounds. Sho. possessed in the 
leather-hag a change: of) clothes. and: a few 
other necessaries, Every present given to her 
she had Jeft behind; she brought away nolink 
to connect her with the past, save one—the 
locket Herbert Cecil had presented:to her only 
the day before, and: she bad told herself she 
had no right-to-it, that, in point of fact, it be- 
longed to Blanche Delaval; but in this one 
matter her. heart was tooustrong for her, she 
was foreed to obey its bidding ; and so, beneath 
her dress, supported by a thin gold chain, hung 


the-costly ‘bauble. Herbert had brought from | 
| last were, indeed, so dezzling, that Dora 


the East: 


“Tt will be different when they are married,” | 


thought Dora to herself; “ but. 1 wrong no one 
by keeping it’ ‘now, and. the. life will be less 
dreary to-me if*I can sometimes look at-his 


money my grandfatherleft me. will’ be just | fgee:” 


as much yours as) if IL were indeed dead, 
and you can- marry Miss: Delaval. Do not 


try to find: mec) Itcis the only fayour I shall | gnick train, 


ever ask you, to let me hide myself in peace. 


It" was not a long journey to London—hbarely 
two houre—ard she had fortunately caught a 
When she reached the great 
metropolis, where all-was so full of noise and 


In my retreat:D shelbhear of you; and, oh! I | turmoil, the girl could not help contrasting 
hope you will'be happy, that she will love you | her lot with what it had been when she 


as truly, as entirely as Di do. ** Dora,” 
gone? Does the létter explain?” 

‘*Tt means that I have been @ scoundrel !” 
said Alan, from between his clenched teeth, 
“and that] have broken the poor child’s heart, 
Read those lines, Bee,” 


her cheeks ag she read poor Dora’s adien, 








him, though through —— : eeaany wen- 
And she obeyed him, the t falli derer I can’t regret: that: I: knew him. Oh! 

vay Soe peste. felling dgwn Alan; best beloved! if only you are happy, 
what matters auglit beside?” 


Dora knew thatcher first. step must: be. to. des- 
troy all clue to her whereabouts; that: she 


came there with Susan only six weeks before. 


“What dees it mean, Alan? Has she really | In that brief time she had lost all—home, 
relations, friends, provisien, rank—and heart, 


“T shall love him, till. 1 die}” moaned the 
oor girl toherself. ‘His imege will never 
eave my heart, and yet I c2n't be scrry I met 


With perceptions sharpened by anxiety poor 





would be traced as far as Chairing-cross she 
never doubted. 

Mrs D'Arcy. lived at Camberwell—=t least 
that was the-address he had given t> Dora 
four years. ago—but the girl was afraid to take 
a cab. to that thriving suburb ; instead, she 
chartered- a hansom aud was taken to Vic. 
toria, the only other-railway station she knew 
by name. Then she wa/ked-on and on until 
| the felt ready to drop. and waz rewarded at 
| last by meeting a traracar which bore the 
| magiec-ineription “ to Camberwell Green.” 
| It was nearly twelve o’clock; she had had 
| no breakfast, and she felt both faint and 
| hungry. She saw the other passengers look- 
| ing at her curiously, bat sho never guessed 
that her-wan face and-heavy eyes attracted 
their scrutiny; only when she alighted at 
Camberwell a mist came before her eyes, and 
she felt as if- she must fall. .Tne conductor 
watched her pityingly. 

“You'd best go into that shop and sit down, 
miss,” pointing-out a confectioner’s; “ you're 
not fit to stand till you've rested.” 

Dora was only*too thankful to obey him, 
head and heart were alike heavy; but when a 
plate of hot soup was bronght her, although 
she felt as if the sight of food tortured her, by 
the time she. had taken a few spoonsful she 
revived, the faint colour cama back to her 
cheeks; she felt her strength returning, too. 

‘‘I think I must have been hungry as well 
as tired,’ she said to the young woman-who 
waited on her. “I feel much better now.” 

More soup, @ glass of wine and a biscuit, 
and then Dora felt equal’to acking for direc- 
tions. Could hez new acquaintance tefl her 
where Gulville-road was, and- was it very far? 

The young woman decided it was too far-to 
walk, and recommended a penny tram. And 
Dora meekly acquiesced, musing thoughtfally 
on the wonderful things to be purchased for 
a penny-in Camberwell. 

Colville-road was-s long, narrow turning, 
with houses on either side, ‘ro precisely alike 
in size, shape, and outward appearance, 
that Dora decided the inhabitants must have 
a great difficulty in discovering their own door. 
To the girk whose whole experience of life-was 
divided between Pallas House and Castle 
St; Clare, Colville-road seemed a most un- 
enviable spot. Groups of-dirty children played 
about, despite the winter’s cold; a sunburat 
Itelian played a hand-organ, aud directed the 
gambols of a shivering monkey, Miss Clifford 
shivered too; but from dejection, not cold. 

“ Teould fever live- here,’ she thought ; “ if 
would: kill me; there is hardly enongh air-to 
breathe.” 

But before she had reacked the number-so 
impressed‘upon her heavy brain, Colville-road 
seemed to improve, the houses grew a story 
higher, and developed a bsy-window end a 
narrow strip of front garden, in which-a few 
consumptive evergreens.attempted to flourieh, 
and No. 444 surpassed all'the others in white- 
ness of blinds and purity cf steps. These 





almosi feared to ascend them with her dirty 
boots, The hope of seeing Mr. D’Arey’s kindly 
face, with its quavering grey eyes and scanty 
hair— the prospect of.a cordial grecting from 
the only creature in the wide world to whom 
she could appeal, spurned: her op, and the 








gave a timid knock at the front door. 

‘A little servant opened it—e girl with a 
shock of red hair, and en honest, freckled faee. 
She looked at Dora with decided disapproba- 
tion. 

“No; missus won’t let the rooms to a lady. 
She wants a City gent as is out all day lopg,” 
began this juvenile retainer, never doubting 
but that Dora bad been attracted by the neat 
card in the window inscribed ‘‘ Apartments to 
let.” 

*T do not want rooms;I want to. see 
My: D’Arey.”’ 

“The master’s out; won’t bo in till late. 
Missus is at-home, if-you'd like to eee her.” 

She unlocked the parlour-door, and mar- 
shalled in the visitor, The-look of the room 
strack on Dora with a chill, She bad never 
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seen anything like it before. The cold, shiny 
table, adorned with heavy books of the kind 
presented gratis with half-a-pound of tea, the 
ean3-seated chairs, smothered in crochet anti- 
masaisacs, and the little cupboards, one each 
side of the fireplace, set out with wine.glasses. 
Again tha’ feeling of oppression came to Dora. 
Did people really live, and move, and have 
their being in rooms like this? But she raised 
her eyes to the chimney-piece, and gave a sigh 
of glad relief—there, in a cheap Oxford frame, 
stood a portrait of her old music-master. She 
had made no mistake, come to no wrong 
hu3e ; this, evidently, was his home, and she 
felt certain he would befriend her. 

Enter the mistress of the dwelling —a stout, 
bustling woman, whosa face beamed with 
good humour. She wore a good black dress, 
and a lace cap with flowers in it. Mrs. 
D'Arcy was nearly fifty, and not in the least 
ashamed of her age. 

She looked a little surprised when she saw 
her visitor. Evidently she had expected some- 
thing different. Then she saw the sad, weary 
face, and said with homely kindness,— 

“Sit ye down, sit ye down. If it's my 
husband you want I’m afraid you'll have to 
wait this long while. He's away at the they- 
atre’”—(we spsll the word after Mrs. D’Arcy’s 
pronunciation) ‘‘ and he’s sure to be late,” 

Dora hesitated. 

“ I hope I have not made a mistake,” 

“Nv mistake ; this is Michael D’Arcy's right 
enough.” 

** Mr, D'Arcy was very kind to me a long 
time azo,” said Dora, nervously, “ When he 
iivedat Pennington he gave lessons at our school, 
aud he told me if ever I came to London he 
would help me to get my own living.” 

Mrs. D’Arcy looked bewildered at the first 
part of the sp2ech, bat her brow cleared at 
tie end. 

“You must mean the old gentleman—noi 
my husband—Michael’s father, that came up 
t. lives with us four years last Christmas.” 

‘*Yus, Tuat is his portrait,” indicating the 
Oxford frame. 

‘Ah! he was a right good man,” said Mra, 
D'Arcy, feelingly ; ‘and I’m sure it was a 
comfort to have him in the house; bat one 
can’t keep one’s comforts always, you see miss, 
aod so Michacl and me had to stow ours away 
ia a beautiful oak coffin, with brass nails,” 

* Not deal!’’ cried Dora, with a piteous sob. 
“Oh! Mrs. D'Arcy, don’t tell me my old friend 
is dead !” and seeing from the other’s silence it 
was so, the girl’s courage gave way, and she 
burst into aa uncontrollable fit of crying. 

*“Thers, there!” cricd the kind-hearted 
woman opposite, who possessed a very motherly 
heart beneath her black bodice. ‘Don’t take 
on so, ny Gear; he’s better off. If ever an 
augel walked the earth in black cloth coat and 
trousers it was my father-in-law. He's gone 
to Heaven right enough ! ” 

‘* He was the only friend I had!” sobbed 
Dora; “ the ouly one! ” 

‘*And you've c-me up to London just to see 
him?” 

‘*I came becauss Ihad no home. I wastoo 
old to s'ay at school,and Mr. D’Arcy had 
always told me if I had to earn my own living 
masic would be the easiest way. I have some 
money "—fearing her listener m'ght thivk her 
in immediate need—“ about fifty pounds, aad I 
thought if I lived carefuliy that would last 
until I got sometuiug to do,” 

“Well, dry your eyes; things are not so 
bad as you thought. Yoar old friend’s gone, 
more’s the pity! bat my husband has a 
wouderiul head. He’s chvras-master at the 
Prince's Opera, and he knows as much of 
music as his poor father. H43’s masic mad, 
I tell him, when he’s at home. He always 
cp;ing it, or hamming it, or playing it. Bless 
you, wy dear, you’ve coma to the right place 
for music. We take it for our breakfast and 
our suppert. Wsy're a nuisance t> our neigh- 
bours. We ca.:'t keep a ledger unless he’s a 
little deaf! ” 

‘Thea you think your hushan } would advise 
m3?” askel Dora, slowly. 


{ self on that bed and have a good sleep.” 





| 


{ 


“ Advise you,dear heart alive! Yes! Mick's 
a@ wonderfal man for advice. I tell you what, 
you'll wavt a lodging.” 

Miss Clifford admitted the fact. 

“ Well, I never have let but to a City gent, 
but I like your face, and you're much too 
young to go roaming about a strange place by 





yourself. Sup you take our rooms for a 
week! You can sit here when you want to be 
private a bit, and you can come along with 
me when you don’t. Mick and I take pretty , 
kindly to our meals, so we shan’t starve you ; 
and as to terms, we'll talk about that pre- 
sently. I'm not the one to be hard on an 
orphan.” 

When she entered the stuffy parlour Dora 
would have said it was impossible for her to 
stay there a single day ; but the honest kind- | 
nees of Mrs. D’Arcy’s manner went to her | 
heart—at least, it was better than wandering 
about among strangers. 

A neat little room upstairs soon received 
Dora and her black bag. 

“And I shan’t.expect to see you till four, 
when tea’ll be ready,” said her hostess. ‘‘ The 
best thing you could do would be to put your- 


And, weary alike in mind and body, Dora 
yielded to the advice. It was six when she , 
awoke, and her consternation was great. She 
bathed her face and smoothed her hair before 
she went in search ofjher hostess. 

She followed the sounds of voices till she 
reached a kind of underground sitting-room ; 
here she discovered Mrs. d’Arcy and an elderly 
man with shrewd, dark eyes and iron grey 
hair. He was much more ofa gentleman than 
his wife was a lady, but the same simple 
kindness marked his manner. 

“And so you came to see ne | father,” he 
said, when the introduction been made. 
‘* My wife forgot to ask your name.” 

Blushing crimson she gave it. 

“ Dora Clifferd !”’ f 

‘“‘And so you want to sing, and you would 
not like to be in the chorus—you would not 
care to be a fairy prince and sing comic songs? 
No! Ican see it in your face.” 

“T would rather starve,” said Dora, simply. 
“Bir, I love music—I have n else in the 
world to love. Your father used to tell me if 
I studied I might make a name.” 

“ And he was not a hopeful man,” returned 
the son, thoughtfully; ‘‘he had had too many 
disappointments himself to mislead others. 
Well, [have been trying voices all my life. I 
have no genius myself, but I can tell an artiste 
when I hear one. ‘Do you know Sonnambula, 
Miss Clifford ?” 

He turned towards an old-fashioned cottage 
piano, and struck afew notes. It was the in- 
troduction to Amina’s best-known song. 

Another moment, and forcing back all 
thoughts of her miserable story, forgetting 
everything but the art which must hencefor- 
ward console her, Dora’s voice arose clear and 
sweet, with a power and richness no one would 
have expected from that slight, girlish form. 

“ h ! » 





It was the chorus-master’s only comment. 
He plunged into another air from Trovatore 
this time, and one requiring far more compass. | 
Again the girl was equal to her task; even his | 
experienced ear could detect no defect. 

A little more confidence—a little more 
abandon might, perhaps, be de-ired, but the | 
full, rich s»prano voice was there—a voice | 
many &@ prima donna would have envied. 

Michael turned to her wi'h a smile. 

‘“My father was right, mademoiselle; you | 
are an artiste. It only rests with yourself to 
have the world of London at your feet,” 


(To be continued.) 








Know.evee gained by long experiesce and 
used ander the direction of prudence, will give 
access to every corner of fortune’s warehouse, 

Love does not aim simply at the conscious 
good of the beloved object; it is not satisfied 
without perfect loyalty of heart; it aims at 





its own completeness, 


PHILIP’S BIRTHDAY GIFT. 
Bisa: ty 

“Way don’t you speak for yourself, Philip? ” 

To Patience Dane's excited fancy everything 
seemed to be echoing the audacious query. 

If Philip could only have known it, Patience 
had loved him ever since she used to sit on his 
knee and listen to fairy stories when she was 
a child, and he was studying law with her 


| father, who was now dead. And her childish 


love hed gained colour and fragrance, and had 
fastened its roots deep in her being, as she 
grew to lovely young womanhood. 

But Philip had a little silver in his hair, and 
Patience had nothing but gold in hers. He 
felt like-a grave antedilavian among her gay 
young friends, and never imagined it possible 
that she could be the mistress of any house of 
his more substantial than an aerial castle in 
the rosy world of day-dreams. 

And so, ostrich-like, he hid the-avowal of his 
love, and. never dreamed that its fact was 
eng apparent to the hazel eyes of Patience 

ane, 


It was small wonder that Harry Sandford 
couldn’t take ‘: No” for an answer, even after 
Patience had given it to him a dozen times, 
‘but as a last resort had implored Philip Se- 
ward's mediation and influence, 

Philip —modest, true-hearted fellow — 
thought there was no reason why another 
should not have what he had no bope of win- 
ning, and promised to advocate Harry's cause. 

But Philip's heart and tongue were at war, 
and his eloquence was not forcible enough to 
convince Patience. 

“I really cannot answer for the conse- 
quences, Patience,” said he, “if you give 
Harry no encouragemeut, I came upon him 
standing on the cliff last Sunday, and he said 
that he had a great mind to end his troubles, 
then and there, by flinging himself over.”’ 

“I wish he would,” said Patience, saucily. 
“Or, at least,” she added, hastily, “I wish he 
would fall in love with Jennie Lee. Why 
doesn’t he? She can sing better than I, and 
her nose is straight, while mine is tip-tilte?, 
like the petal of a flower,” pping her pretty, 
retroussé nose and sighing ruefully. 

“Jennie Lee!” exclaimed Philip, with in- 
finite disdain. “What is her summer-day 
beauty compared to the fascination of a girl 
like you, whose infinite variety is her infinite 
charm? If Harry is in love, he isn’t blind, by 
any means.” 

And Philip’s expressive eyes expressed 
something more than admiration. 

“Tf you think I’m so charming, w’y don’t 
you speak for yourself, Philip?” 

That was what Patience said mentally, and 
longed to say audibly. 

Desperately clutching her dimpled hands in 
the violet folds of her dress, she began, ‘‘ Why 
don’t you——”’ then stopped, while her hands, 
neck, face, and even her little ears, were 
turned to pink coral by the great, rosy wavo 
of shame that came surging from her heart. 

Suppose, after all, that she had be:n mis- 


| taken in thinking that Philip loved her, and 


he should answer her daring question by “ Be- 
eause I don’t care to, Patience.” 

“Why don’t I cr Hew = you about 
Harry? Well, I’m afraid I’ve tired you out, 
Patience, and I'll stop for to-night and say 
good-bye,’’ said Philip. 

And bis heart gave a great throb of relicf as 
he reflected that Patience had shown no signs 
of relenting towards Harry. 

She foucd a-serap of paper on the floor 
where Pailip had been sitting. It was an 
acro:tic on Ler name. 

»* He does care for me!” she decided, as 
she read the somewhat limping lines that were 
transfigared by a mighty love. 

A few days later, little Lily Dane found her 
sister busily at work, pa‘nt'ng. She climbed 
into a chair, and, for a moment, her mouth 
became a scarlet “O'’ of admiration as she 
gazed. as if fascinated, at-the picture of a girl 
in old-time costume, with a sweet daring face 
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aid. plentiful waying hair, crowned by a 
would-be demure little cap. 

‘* Isn’t she clever looking?” said Lily, at 
length. ‘“ What’s her name?” 

‘* Priscilla,” answered her sister, deepening 
the rose tinge on the dimpled cheek of the 
andacions little Puritan, 

‘What a funny nume! But her picture is 
nice, if her name ien’t. May I have it?” 
pleaded Lily, wisely distinguishing the sub- 
stance from the shadow. 

“No, dear; itis for Mr. Seward,” returned 
her sist<r. 

‘* Does he like girls like that?” 

‘* [hope 80!” exclaimed Patience, fervently. 
“ Otherwise, he won’t like me/" she added, 
under her breath, as she pat the fivishing- 
touches to the rosy trail of arbutus-blossoms 
that encircled and blushed owgr the question, 
‘Why don’t you speak for yourself, Philip?” 

* * = * * 


The door-bell assaulted the ears of the Daaes 
family with the noisiest ‘ Ting-aling lang, 
cling-aling-clang’’ to which it had ever given 
utterance, a morning or two afterwards. 

‘*Whoever in the world can it be?” ex- 
claimed Mrs, Dane, peeping between the par- 
lour curtains. “Oh, it’s Philip Seward !-- 
and if Philip ever drank a drop in his life, I 
thould say that he was—zot sober / His hat is 
cn one of his ears, and his overcoat is wrong- 
side out. Something terrible must have 
happened! Run and see what he wants in 
soch a hurry, Patience.’ 

Patience went, ak slowly, and opened the 
door to Philip Seward. ; 

“Patience, my darling, can it be true——” 

an Phili 

“ That this is your birthday? Yes, I believe 
it is,” said she demurely, but with the least 
little, wicked ‘kle in her topaz eyes. 

Then, changing her manner suddenly, “ Oh, 
Philip,” she said, ‘“‘could’nt you see that I 
loved you?” : 

“What was it that you wanted, Philip?” 
inquired Mra. Dane, coming into the hall at 
this juncture, 

“ Patience !” answered Philip, prompt'y. 

** And then he looked down on me, 
With a look that put a crown on me,” 
Patiexce quoted, in confidence, to her diary. 

Harry Sandford soon discovered that Jenny 
Lee was very pretty, and danced at Patience’s 
wedding with a heart as light as his heels. 

Lily, too, was in her element on this auspi- 
cious occasion, fluttering about like a pink-and- 
blae fairy, intoxicated with honey-dew. 

‘** Philip,” she said, capturing her brother- 
in-law under the wedding-bell of smilax and 
white rosebuds, ‘‘do you like that girl that 
Patience sent you ? Hees if ycu. don’t, you 
know, you might give her to me /” she pleaded, 
looking at him with coaxing eyes, that would 
br dangerous work when their owner grew 
older. : 

But, sweet as the wide, sea-blue eyes were, 
they couldn’t wheedle away Philip’s treasured 
birthday. 

“ Like ‘ that girl?’” he exclaimed, ‘“ I should 
rather think I did! On my calendar of saints 
Saint Priscilla Mullins divides the honour 
with Longfellow, who wrote her life. Read 
the “ Courtship of Miles Standisn,”’ Lily, and 
tuen you will see that, dearly as I love you, I 
can’t give you my birthday gift! ” 

And so the shadow of sweet Priscilla Mullins 
sleeps a perfumed sleep in a satin case, and 
the substance of sweet Patience Seward makes 
Puilip’s rosy dream. world a rosier reality. 








Evew in evil, that dark cloud which hangs 
over the creation, we discern rays of light and 
hope; and gradually come to see in suffering 
and temptation proofs and instruments of 
sublimest purposes of wisdom and love. 

To think we are able is almost to be so; to 
determine upon attainment is frequently attain- 
ment itself... Thus earnest resolution has often 
seemed to have about it almost a savour of 
omnipotence. seidtnd 





PUT TO THE PROOF. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Cart GontHEen's voice said, politely, “I am 
sorry I startled you, Miss Paget; I suppose, like 
myself, you came out to get a breath of fresh 
air.” 

“Yes, I did; but you undertook to take my 
[lace at the piano.” ‘ 

“ So I did; but Miss Rouse was askedto sing, 
and she plays her own accompaniments. We 
all wanted, after that, to hear you sing, so I 
came to look for you.”’ . 

Vashti’s heart was beating cruelly fast—a 
greatfear was in her fine eyes, and the face she 
turned to Carl was white as death, His 
watehfulness wearied and dishear‘ened her ; 
she was afraid Mark’s jealous temp:r would 
take fire at what he might suppose this man’s 
attention to her. 

There was a tone of proud entreaty in her 
voice, a8 she said, sadly, ‘* Mr. Gonther, I have 
little cause—Heaven knows !—to trust your 
manliness or sense of honour, yet I am about to 
appeal to both.” 

he came nearer him, and, inher earnestress, 
laid a white, shaking hand upon his, and looked 
up into bis face, the moonlight shining in the 
pure depths of her troubled eyes. 

“ Carl Gonther, have you ever loved anyone 
better than yourself?” 

Carl started, and said, in a moved voice,— 

“I wish to Heaven [had not! Ah! Miss 
Paget, there was a time when my heart was 
young and full of passionate exultant love for 
@ Woman.as pure and true as you are, but she 
died, and with her I buried all that was best 
inme. Why do you conjure up the memory 
of that pure page in my past ?” ‘ 

‘‘Because I want you to understand the 
wrong you do me by paying me, what those 
who are notin our confidence may imagine, 
attentions that have a deeper ct they 
have. I am engaged to a man whom [ love with 
all my heart and soul. Heis suspicious, and, per- 
haps, jealovs of you. I cannot explain matters 
to him, and so, for a whim of yours, you may 
part two true hearts—spoil two lives. Oh! I 
entreat you, by the memory of that love that is 
to you a holy memory, to discontinue your com- 
promising attention to me, and so remove all 
cause of dissension between Mark Frost and 
myself!” 

“I never thought to hear the proud Miss 
Paget entreat compassion at my hands. You 
should know how to hold your own against 

our lovyer’s exacting temper. Would you be 

is slave, instead of his ruler? Cure him of 
these jealous freaks before you give him your 
lovely self, or there will be no happiness for 
you in marriage.” 

“You are cruel. I tell you my heart is 
bleeding, and you scoff at my misery—you 
who have made it. Why are you so cruel? Is 
it because I am Percy’s sister?” 

“Tt is. Forgive me if I say I cannot forget 
that my brother's blood runs in myveins. Yet 
I know you are noble and honest, and lead a 
life of grand integrity—such a life as I would 
wish to see the woman I would marry lead. 
Suppose I forget my enmity to your race, and 
learn to love you; suppose I ask, as price of 
my silence, for your sweet self. You are the 
sort of woman to rest and content a man. 
Why should I not enter the lists as suitor for 
this pretty hand?” 

“ Hush! hush! anything but that. I love 
and am betrothed to another; and, by your 
owao showing, there is blood between us—a 
stain over which neither dare step, even if 
there were no other obstacle. And, if I were 
free, I would rather die than be your wife!” 

** Yet I am not ill-looking or ill-natured, and 
I believe I could love you very traly.” 

“You are trying ‘o torture me more than 
you have done already in making this mockery 
of love. Release my hand! I might have 
known you would only laugh at me, Your 
heart is of rock, I pity the woman you would 





wreck upon it. Let me go! Oh! you are un- 
manly. I hate you!” 

This outburst was called forth by his 

audacity—he had dared to rifle the sweetness 

of her lips. She felt his kiss a contamination, 

and tried to get away from him; but_ his 

hands held her as in a vice, and his words 

—_ a little hurriedly and uncertain as he 
said,— 

“Forgive me. I know Ishould not have done 
that, and I am sorry I have given you such 
cause of offence; but, somehow, your calm, 
white loveliness bewitches me, There is tome 
& nameless attractiveness about you—a certain 
sympathy of sense that makes my emotion 
master yours. While 1 hold you hands thus, 
and look into your eyes, do you not feel drawn 
to me--compelled, perhaps, by the power of a 
will stronger than your own? Does not your 
heart stir with a strange emotion, that makes 
your mind subject to my pleasure? Ah! yon 
need not answer. I know you thrill from head 
to foot ; that is partly repugnance, partly fear, 
and wholly wonder, at a sensation so nev 
and strange. I have put a spell upon you— 
strong and dauutless though you are—and you 
féel it and are afraid. In a second I will re- 
lease you, but not till yon have learnt that 
there is such a thing as mental force. Men 
may sneer and toss the thought aside with in- 
credulous presumption ; but the mind shall! 
hold dominion, and sway the passions and 
thoughts of others, while our vitality springs 
from our souls.” 

Vashti had been staring at him in silent awe. 
Carl Gonther, glowing and sparkling with this 
strange and passionate belief in hisown power, 
was quite a different man from the seeming 
cynic, the audacious adventurer; for in this 
one belief he was true, and his faith in himself 
gave force to his words. 

Vashti shivered with a strange apprehension 
of unsuspected danger. Thisstrange man had, 
for a second, by sheer force of will, swayed 
her as by a whirlwind. She felt faint —ill— 
afraid of she knew not what, and fled from 
him with mad haste, thet she did not slacken 
till she stood in her own room, panting, and 
shocked as she had never beeu before. What 
was this strange power of his, that set her 
nerves thrilling as from a great shock? 

Oh! how she hated the man that had seemed 
to put a spell upon her. Oh! how she hated 
herself for being even one miserable second 
subject to his power. 

Hastily bathing her face and brushing her 
hair, she went back to the drawing-room. Rex 
was singing ‘‘Maid of Athens,” and Mark 
stood moodily back with an old song-book in 
his hand that he seemed to be deeply inte- 
rested in. Carl Gonther was seated at a card- 
table playing whist with the rector, Mr. Keen, 
and Mrs. Keen—a mischief-loving old lady, 
who looked as mild and harmless as a dove. 
Barbara and some of her lady friends were 
seated round a tiny table eating fruit, and 
waited upon by a few jolly young fellows Rex 
had got to do them hononr. 

The place was very still—only the sound of 
Rex’s sweet song stirred the quiet summer air. 
As Vashti passed noiselessly past the card- 
table, Carl looked up intently at her ; compelled 
by the intensity of his gaze she looked back, 
and his eyes drooped beneath her look of fear 
and loathing. 





Going to Mark’s side she slipped her hand 
under bis arm and said, in a whisper, ‘* Mark, 
are you cross about anything? ‘You look like 
a thundercloud.” 

“Do [, dear? Nothing has vexed mé except 
your absence. I know you were with Carl 
Gonther, and I naturally resent that because 
you know as well as I dothat I hate the man.’ 

‘*Oh, Ma’k! always the same insane jea- 
lousy. I weat out into the air because I felt 
hot and tired, aud met him by accident. But 
there, I wou't t:y to excuse that which needs 
no éxcuse. I am tired of your mad moods. 
You ‘know I disjike the man as much as you 
do; why make him a perpetual bone of con- 
tion between us?” 

“ Why, indeed ! after all my grand resolves 
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ell,pet, I will not, Sing something to drive 
away dull care, for Rex swore this should be 
his last song ; aiid anyone can see he is dying 
to get beside Miss Rouse again.” 

Vashti took wseat before the pitino ; it seemicd 
eruel to her to be obliged: to ‘sing and appear 
lighthearted whileshe was tormented ‘by such 
a cruel anxiety. She ‘felt wretched about 
Peicy—the } ated the idea of him waiting about 
in his weak state; while bis house-was filled 
with merriment. She wished her friewds 
would go —the felt tired and heart-sick. 

While she sang her sad little songs, and 
listened to the laughter and gossip about her, 
a huge anger aghinst fate foreed iteelf upon 
her—a battle bred between heart and mind by 
irritation and weariness. ‘Her nerves were 
unstrung, she felt her heart quiver with a tired 
throb; and whén she felt her ‘eyes compelled 
by the fixity of his gaze, and-saw Carl Goather 
reading every passing emotion displayed by 
her face, the started with a little cry of fear. 
For’ a eecond, as seen in a glass dimly, she 
saw the man darken the most sunny days of 
her life, like 'the shadow of a sin. 

“ Are you in pain ?” he-asked tenderly. 

‘‘It was but-apassing spasm,” said Vashti, 
putting her hand to her side. 

Carl got & gluss of wine and gave it tor-her 
with an airof kind concern. Justthena clock 
struck the hour of eleven, and Barbara set:a 
good example by saying, “Come dad, "tis 
dreadfully late, we must be going.” As her 
friends trooped away Vashti gave a sigh of 
relief, Carl Gonther dared to press her hand 
at parting, and looked with ‘a baleful power 
into the-pure heaven of: her eyes ; ‘and as she 
shrank: an paled before him, he smiled »a 
strange, slow smile,and stood back ‘to give 
place Ne Mark. 

Mark, seeing his dear love so wan, felt-self- 
reproachful for planting even tiny thorn of 
suspicion in the tender heart thatioved him. 

He stood beside ber as her friends bade her 
edieu ; then, when ali had gone, and they:stood 
alone together’in the deserted drawing-reom, 
he snatched her to his heart with yearning 
love, and said solemnly, as he bade her good- 
night, ‘‘ Heaven keep you, my treasure.” 

When the household was still, and the'lights 
had all been extinguished, Vashti, with Rebel’s 
collar held securely in ber hand, paced!the cor- 
ridors uviselessly, ber footfall lighter than;ths 
fatthful dog's, who seemed to know his mistress’s 
needed secrecy. Down thestone! steps that 
led to the kitchens, and then along a‘ low 
stone passage where a small door opened into 
a kitchem garden. 

Vashti knew her waywell ; she could have 
travelled the-whole house blindfold, and felt 
no fear with Rebel by her \side. Very cau- 
tiously Vashti opened the little door, letting in 
a flood of moonlight. Under the shadow of.a 
tree Percy waited; she drew him in, bidding 
him speak to his eld friend Rebel. Peroy 
patted the dog’s head, and the fine. fellow 
fawned on him, und licked his ‘hand >in oa 
second, 

Brother, sister, and canine friend stood to- 
gether in the narrow, stone hall. 

“Where 'will you hide me, Vashti ?”’ 

‘‘T have spoken to Rex,he has prepared a 


place for you in the turret there you willbe | 


safely secluded. No we will ‘venture: near 
the spot because of superstitious terror. Rex 


is fault of clever plans to kelp you, he is so good | 


and helpful; we ought to be very grateful to 
him, Percy.” 

‘And we are. Lead me toa place of rest, 
child ; Iam tired, my courage feems spent. I 
am so weary of allthis mystery, so weary, that 
but for the fond, deep love of one I could: wel- 


punishment called life.” 

“ Hush! you must not despair, there may 
be a good time coming. You are so young, 
dear, and life is long.” 

‘All toolong for such a fate as mive!”’ 

Vashti held her brother's band tightly in 
hers; her heartached forhim. She would gladly 
have given ten years of her beautiful young 
life to spare him pain. 











Together in -noiseless, haste they “ascended 
the spiral stairease, tiny loopholes of light 
illumined their path as they sped up. 

A door opened softly,‘and Rex stood silently 
before them. With abriefettong hand-clasp 
he led Percy into the lower turret chamber ; 
no light was there, but the wan ‘moonlight. 
The placelooked desolate, but they went beyond 
to the higher chamber, where a lamp burned 
brightly, and a table stood full of good cheer. 
Beside this was a modern chair-bed, upon 
which Perey sank down despon@enfly. 

Rex had closed the door, and’ the’ place 
looked snug and pleasant. 

A dressing-gown and slippers lay teady for 
use —a box of cigars and a bottle of'wine looked 
inviting. ‘A pile of books ready to hand, and 
the means of writing were there ‘too, in a qaaint 
desk that had been Petcy’s when a boy. 

* Tis a blessing it is sammer time,” said Rex, 
“the smoke from a ‘fire would’ betray ‘every- 
thing. See, I have brought you a‘spirit lamp, 
and every night either Vashti or I will ‘visit 
you while you hide here; but*when you are 
well again, dear lad, we will find a way for you 
out of captivity. Try to. be content ;’ I will 
leave Rebel below ; he will ‘gaard’ the ‘place 
against surprise, and I will find‘an excuse’ for 
his preeence here, I have’ hit’on a’ plan to 
keep all pryiig ‘eyes away from ‘your 
retreat. You know the old legend of the'‘lady 
of white fire,’'a ereature of the elements, who 
was supposed to forsake her home of air to 
guard the hiding-place of her lover, who lived 
here a recluse for'fear of the wrath of aking, 
whose rival hehad dared to be. “Well, I mean 
to reproduce this creature 6f lightand air to*be 
your guardian angel. ‘Nome ‘but 89 tvants 
dare venture here; they ‘will’never do $0 a 
second time, if there is power in superstitious 
fear.” 

‘What are you going to do,'Rex?” “asked 
Vashti, fall of wonder, 

“Don’t be inquisitive, daugtiter of Hye. 
Wait, and see if your nerves are Hes against 
the ghostly visitant that shall chill your young 
blood with alarm. Say ‘good-night to‘your 
brother, child ;an@ Percy, my , take my 
advice, and- empty that bottle of-wine; "tis 
light, has not a headache in the'whole‘df it, 
and you see there’s » big neck in the bottle. 

Percy smiled faintly, ‘and held opt’ his*hand, 


saying some simple heartfelt words of thanks | 


to his cousin ; and sd Vashti- and Rex left‘him, 
with the stars above, to lift histhoyglits to 
Heaven. ' 

As the door closed ‘behind ‘thém, Percy 
locked an@‘bolted if, then threw “Himeelt face 


a child, for very despair and loneliness. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Tuovcn Paget Naze was a ‘big place, they 
kept but few servants —a few young girls, Trail, 
and a man-sétvant—who performed por 
duties for slight remtneration. Trail —small 
quiet and mild.as she appeared—was éver on the 
alert, and made two stout wenches do'the‘work 
of ten. 

The-day after the wedding, Mark called and 
said he had been hastily summoned to ‘town 
on business—in fact, had got an important brief. 
He was fall of cheerful activity and high 
spirits, which dispersed the gloom ‘and ‘shadow 
that surrounded Vashti, as a healthy breeze 
disperses mists-and vapours, 

They had a happy interview, for all'the pain 
of parting. Vashti clung to her lover as though 
he were ths only comfort in‘life. He‘eoothed 
and cheered her, ptinting such a bright picture 


| of their futute together, that she was bound to 
come death as a blessed reprieve from the 


be bright, by force of sympathy. 

** Where'shall I write to you, Vashti—here or 
at the Warren? TIsuppose you willbe return- 
ing home soon? You could hardly live’ on here 
alone with your cousin ;'to do #0 would-give 
cause for scandal.’ 

Vashti's' face gloomed st . 41 spro- 
nrised mamma Iwould remain hére until her 
return, Mark. I expecta lady visitor ‘here, 

rand Rex could not réceive her.a@lone.” 


Pa 


| is trying to hunt our 


| thousand fléwers catmot " 
forward on the narrow bed, and sdébbed ‘like | 





“In that’ case of course ‘yot ‘Must stay, 
dearest; but I would rather ‘you Wad stayed at 
the Warren With Posey Date.” 

“Thave Peggy ‘s‘sister hete, you-know, 
Mrs. Trail; surely she isenough to settle the 
eres Tam ‘to Stay ; it Would 

80 dull at home. Here is justa chance 
of seeing a few visitors sometimes.” 

‘Don’t get too familiar with that German 
feHow, Vashti; I dislike him so much.” 

“Of course I shall not; dear. I must be 
civil to my sousin’s friends, but I need not go 
beyond civility.” 

Then there were some whi: words of 
sweet intent, and parted fullof hopes of 
a speedy and happy Teufion, Vashti watchei 
him with the #an° shitting ‘in her true 
eyes ; and Mark, though full of earnest'thoughts 
of the work @hat awaited ‘him, ‘yet found 
thought enough of her,'to make him ‘turn at the 
bend, and wave his hand. 

Vashti with alittle envious sigh given tothe 
world.that wastaking him away from her,said 
to. herself softly, “enly 

‘ Love-is 6f man’s a thing a 
‘Tis. woman's who ‘eaten 
Rex came behind her and said, cheerily, ‘So 
your sweetheart, like .the:rest of us, must love 
and leave you. -I_saw.him before I-sent him 
to you. He.is a, fine fellow; you will have 
reason to:be. proud of him.some day. But I 
think it is.quite-a providence. that he should 
be taken. away-from here-just now; there.is so 
much in our lives, dear, that: must be kept 
secret, and ’tis hard to keep a secret from those 
we love. One thing I must warn yon about—do 
not seem unfriendly towards Gonther ; letryhim 
come or go ashe pleases. It will lalkauspicion ; 
and if/Mark/is no longer by, to be jéalousabout 
him, and as Carl,is a vain, fellow, you might 
advance our cause -by pretending a nice little 
tonic .interest.in .him.. He .admires;you 
immensely, -and_ if one,.could:forget the cause 
we have to ne ae really I think he might 
rove am agreeable companion.” 

pr Oh! Rex, Paodisinned taki ba sinch. 
How can I pretend an interest in the,man who 

poor boy to his death?” 

“ Don’t talk heroica, Vashti, there’s a dear 
girl! Remember the safety of one who is dear 
to us all depends upon your discretion. For 
the sake of our good ‘old ‘name, help me to 
thrown Gust “in ‘this’ miati’s eyes. “In ‘a'few 
weeks I Petcy will be well enough to leave 
here’; ‘until he*is,‘you"aénd EF‘ must remain on 
guard. ‘Come in‘outofthe'sun, ‘you ara spoil 
img your * éxton, “a “loss ‘the “bloom of a 

: .. Shire 

leasing giftof beauty 

Updn“a woman ‘she’ "have the: gratitude 
to take care’ of it.” 


Vashti‘ tutned ‘her face: with ‘a’ smile and 
‘said; sautily, ‘“It'was ‘but a few ‘months back 


lias chosen’ to bestow? 


|'‘T heard’ you téll ‘manima -youwere afraid I 


fhoald néver take “much ‘of & figure ‘as a 
beauty, and she agreed with you ; now you vie 
‘with each other’ in paying ‘mie compliments. 
‘Do you téeally think T am ‘pretty ?” 

“Pretty! Peste upon the weak little word. 
“Were Ia an ‘I would ‘rather be called 
downright ‘ugly than pretty. ‘Phere is a dis- 
tinction about ugliners hr: Boa eg out of the 
“common, but to “be ps nr Afi ‘to be ordinary, 
‘uninteresting. “No, you most certainly 
‘are not pretty, ‘You are’s poem, ll fire and 
ice, all san and storm, a g10 contradiction, 
that ‘@clights mankind more than all ‘else. 
“You have the form of: B, young goddess, newly 
burst into'the divinity of perfect form; there 
is.a grandear about you—a ‘power to feel ard 
att as few womencan. I donot say your face 
is lovely like you mother’s—'tis too cold ard 
white, and dlike ; but ‘a soul shines in 

ur eyes, and: on ‘slurtibers upon those 

ps, that are fipening into ‘vivid, rosy life. 
Tle master-hand has‘ettuck the chord of your 
being ;’ love has" beén ‘busily “bringing all your 
beanties tolife. Ah! and a ee 
a feeling; , thinking*man see in you 
etuantoteer ttt ow o’e devotion of a 
‘life ; a°woman to ‘love ‘back with no miggard 
power ; a woman to be a loyal friend, a loving 
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-woman’s bést safeguard, yet while she shrank 
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helpmate ; a woman fit to become the mother 

of angels.” oa 
Rex had taken her hand;-his face was ablaze 

with a strange excitement. His words were 


like fire—so fi BO was the burning 
passion that patios irth—so unnsnal the 


run given to h. 
“ Hush, ! strangely.you talk.” 


‘‘ Ah! and Hleaven‘help me, howetremaaee 
feel. Don%ieun agra: “+ be frichtemedhal 
your mp ares ild; I mean 2 
I would di ‘pou, Ailing than 
sign. Do not mot look port 
am mail to-day, I know we.are half a 
life asunder; I know “your pure heart isa 
mirror that will pose ean manils image, 
and that man—Mark Yet wothing— | 
oh! Tthank Heaven,: : 


nothing—can take irom 
me the mad joy of I know itdaarts. 
you to hear this ‘you shrink fro t 
old friend, and feel there is no safety ] 


4 





Heaven; but. 










you, Z would up 
hoa I ‘mot forget~you are Matk 
Fr Md wife; but before I resign 
you I ask one-bi ‘and that is, that for ones 
you will let me kiss you.” * 

His hand held hers firmly, they stood withim 
a room that looked out on the stone terrace, 
stood. together in -solitude—in silence. Am 
unutterable pain was in Vashti’s eyes, her fae 
was deathlike in its pallor—she had loved am@ 
logos op to Rex all her site. ; 

is despairing passion for her was a great, 

cruel pain, ~~ him as she did, and caring 
as she did, for his happiness. The thought 
that she had bronght suffering to him was 
terrible to her sensitive heart. She shraukfrom 


j 





him with that natural modesty thatis a good 


back her eyes grew pitifal of the pain in hig; 
and seeing her softened look his heart leapt to 
his lips, and with a passionate force he drew 
her to him, and kissed her with a“ long ‘elose 


caress that sent the tell-tale blush to her face, | 


“Qh, Rex! this is umean:-of yon—you make 
me so distressed, I thought you were learning 
t6 love Barbara, and the thought wa3a pleasant 
one.” 

She had freed “hérself from him,.and leant 
back against the window-sill, A buch of roses, 
fallen the from their hold, upes stone wall, 
seemed’ to becouse t.of her subtle charm. 
Tears -hadf .of fear, half, of anger, aprang to-her 
eyes. ; sun streamed. in. upon ber white 
Graperies, -her head. + down ‘abashed Jike- a 
polden lily, the :sun _ kiased too. fiercely. 

he dejettion of her attitude struck Rex pain- 
tufly; and he said, with bitter. self reproach, — 

“I was.mad to gloud your life with the 
knowledges of my.medness, but there are times 
when, &@ man’s heapt must be laid bare, even 
though the uaveiling dees him lasting injury. 
Forgive me, child !T knew I have transgressed ; 
but I am.sorry, and would give anything in life 
to know my secret stillunshared. Do not look 
so cad, dear; the folly is wholly of my own 
finding, -Let ms forges my foolishuess, and 
speak of Percy; he, at least, is a bond of 
sympathy between us. I am-afraid he is very 
ill ;jhe mopes so, and gets thinner and weaker 


every day. Tam snre he is longing for freedom, 


and a sight of his true love’s face. We must 
smuggle ;Hero up here some day to see the 
lad. “Poor girl! I pity her, theirs has been an 


ill-fated Jove, for they.seem ordained to live 
out their lives.apart.. Poor Percy! Sometimes 
I think it, would be. better if be were to slip 
out of count. Peaceand xest, after ali, are the 
mos desirable.thiags after the strife of life,” 

“Ah! Rex, but heis but at life’s threshold. 
‘Tis hard for the young to die!” 

“ Not harder than for the old, dear; every 
day we live brings-us-seme fresh-tie to hold us 
to the world more firmly. Tell me, child, can 
I ever: mend your ‘broken faith in me? Will 
you ever put your bands in mine: and say you 
trust me?”’ uot 
_ Vashti came.to his side, an@putting her hand 
in his, said, with a sad-samile,— 

* Rex, I trust younow ; amoment's madness 


persuade yer to come 
of this gloriows weather. Like your ates Si a eens 
r m bathing. 


must not be allowed to undo the work of years, | 
You have been my friend all my life,and must | 
be my friend always, my dearest, truestfriend ; 
say, shall it not4be8o?”’ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


_ Lorp axp Lapy Lgxton were spending a good 
time together at-———. Beryl had made quitea 


““ Yes, dear, and may Heaven bless you, | Sensation among the brilliant throng; in the 


we — me of your trust. 

isten my plans Percy’s escape fem 
this cruel ity. lexis too weak to work; 
‘kis.health is too uncertaim:to let him bg 


—e letter that covered. many pages —written in 
‘Vashti’s fim 


» square 
Just ws @he sealed Gf. Carl Gonther was 
He cameimsmilimg brightly, and 
a-bresth of desea, with him. 
in whitte-dannels, an@ebroad- | 


Jhands with Vashti, saying cheertally,— 
“Lis such m wonderful day, the.sky ‘all 
sunny, and the sea a sh serystal. GLueme 
make the waost| 


year is at its best ! Believe me, enjoyment is | 
the only valuable thing in life. A sunny) 
memory restores ‘the summer.of our-deys in 
the winter of old age; sodey by a good'ahereof 


sunshine to illumine thetime to follow.” ( aia tor Beta Lon 
endt friends, for Ber ad & cro ce) 


The exultant enjoyment-of mere life in ‘his 
voice and look was contagious. Rex dogked. 
up with a sigh, and said,— ” 

“Put on your hat, Veshti, Mr. Gonther is 


right, ’tis a simto sore pleasure #hip by 
us. Sunshine és fleeting and night is pone | 
Mr..Gonther has been to the Eme- 
rald Isle, and chipped off a:bit of the Blaraey 
Stone.” : 


To grow.éloquent | 
*Tis he may clamber 
Toa lady’s chamber, 
Or become,a member 


ball-room, and among the bathers, there were 
none who could eclipse ber daring loveliness. 

_ Lord Lexton pwith theadmira- 
tion shecreated ; a man likesto read approval 


@ntof our sight; the ia dear -to us of his choice in the eyes of his world. 
the has triedsour affections. bitterly.” ‘Lhe married life of Lord and Lady Lexton 
Gollowed a long discussion, and after | ‘began with golden promise; not a cloud was 
‘thate dong letter was written-to Lady Lexton | seen to dim their heaven of content; they loved 
and , and neither found amy temp- 


tation im the brilliant world in which they 
lived thatthad power to divert their interest 
from eachother. 

No cloud had been seen on Beryl’s lovely face 
‘since she tookileame of her oldlife. Sheseemed 
te havethrown memory aside asa gad coloured 
raiment, unsuitable to her, now that life was 
alleunshine a8. summer noon. Come what 

‘ould in the fmbure, she meant-to drink her 
Ml of pleasure new. 

When the letter came from Vashti she had 
img the thick- 
mess.of the epistle, she laid it aside till her 
maid had dressed ‘her in one of her wonderful 
, bee nad lemme FT raised avy and all un- 
’ bleness in the minds of her less stydish 


dirienils now@he-was raised fremher obgenrity. 
Eiwery one found som>thing sweetamd pleasant 
to say ge tele aarti - dresses 
were..capied, ‘her sty op merry 
i@hatter, called wit, andegmade the most inter- 

eatingdiopic ofthe day: - + 
Lord Lexton had taken am exquisite bijou 
ace faging-the sea, and thad it@ithed-ap with 
lightfa) taste and splendunr. Sindy tuaston 
was the wmost sought after in ventertainments 
ionable place ; and if ry could 


af 
} Maave turned her-head Beryl would have cer- 


tainly seen things from a fresh view ever after ; 
abit her lifezteaching had been too severe to 








Of Parliament.” 


‘‘ Yon-haye the gift of words my friend ; ’tis 
& powerful, bat dangerous gift, and good only 
to the man of law, the preacher, the actor or 
the quack.” 

“And of these threé things, sir, I have 
elected to be an actor.” 

‘*An actor!” said Vashti, * have you the 
gift of greatness in the mimic art?” 

“‘T fancy 50 heat me, andjjudge,”’ . 

‘In a masterly manner, that showed talent 
and’ stady;‘he recited, with unaffected power, 
Bassanio’s comments om the caskets. 

Carl's voice was-rich and full asthe distant 
slumbrous peal of the-organ‘s celestial swell; 
and he added beauty tothe: wonderfal words 
by his delivery. ‘His auditors were moved |by 
admiration, and when he had finished Rex 


said,— 

‘** You would make a: marvellously fine Romeo. 
You have a real genius for acting. I promise, 
from my experience of players, that you shall 
be a success. ‘Try ‘te get on the boards,” 

“Tt needs no trying ; I have-engaged myself 
already at a good theatre in London. I take 
up my task next month, and mean to-go on to 
a glorious end.”’ 

Vashtismiled coldly, and said, “*’Tis passing 
strange that the gift to stir men’s ‘hearts to 
exalt or debase their minds should»be given to 

on.” 
‘Yet not more strange than ‘that the loath- 
some-toad should be gifted with eyes that out- 
vie that of the innocent babe for'beauty.”’ 

‘* Like my cousin, I seesuccessfor you. You 
may become the pampered pet of the stage—a 
mike fessional beauty.” 

*T’ll be more'than ‘that, or I'll be nothing, 
Miss Paget.” 

“ome, come,’ ¥Vashti !:youshould not detain 


have left her jndgment false, and she instinc- 
tively knew the hollowuess of her surrounding, 
though she sensibly snatched, at the pleasure 
of the hour, and gloried in her success ag a lady 
of fashion. 

Shutting herself in her pet room—atiny place 
all dead gold and deep purple, a-shady cool 
little retreat, shut.out from the too fierce glare 
of the sun, by a dark bank of cool greén.ferns, 
and stately, priceless palms, 

Lying back in a hammock chair of. purple 
plush, with a stalk of golden-hearted lilies, 
. where her ‘head rested, she opened the letters. 
As she read her face took a rigid look of pain— 
the serpent had entered into her Eden ; care 
had crept to her side, to thrust its canker in 
her head. She read word by word .slowly, her 
eyes full of fathomless. pain, her (lips com- 
pressed, her nerves atcroel tension. When she 
had read it to the last loving lipe of farewell 
she tore it into tiny fragments,and restored it to 
the envelape, to be cast out.to sea, like wee, 
wafers of poison, that conld spoil the sweetest 
month,of all the year, 

Just. as.she had completed the work of 
destruction her husband knocked softly. She 
bade him enter with a voice that.to hersounded 
strained. He came .to her side, and.gat down 
on a low clair, and said concernedly, “ Why, 
my darling, where are all the roses, the breeze 
kissed into your cheeks this morning.” 

‘ They are faded‘ out, my lord, done todeath 
by a letter.” 

“ A létter, dearest'! ‘Why did you let-any one 
have youraddress? Nothing is-more tartalis- 
ing than beiug bothered by letters. Who-was it 
from?” 

““Vashti!l and contained news of the death 
of a dear old friend, who leaves behind a 
délicate danghter wholly unprovided‘for.” 








Mr, Gonther ; besides, you hinder me. ~ I have 
a lot of accounts to look over; Mr. Gonther, I 
shall t you!back to‘luncheon.”’ 

‘‘Tnanks, I shall be glad to come.” 


ee 


‘“Provide for her, my queen, and let-me look 

my sunshine again.” 

“Tig not alone a matter of money; dearest ; 
but the fact is, this dear ld friend ‘has left the 
girl to my care—a death-bed request that 
promises toibe troublesome.”’ 








“Tt strikes mejpeopletake a°mean advan- 
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[‘‘ CARL GONTHERP,” SAID VASHT!; ‘‘ HAVE YOU EVER LOVED ANYONE BETTER THAN YOURSELF?’’] 


tage of dying to tax their friends for gifts they 
would not dare to ask in life. But if you care 
for the girl she may be ® companion for 
Vashti. Thereis plenty of room atthe Priory, 
my pet, so don’t let that trouble you. How 
old is the girl?” 

* A lit'leolder than Vashti.”’ 

** What is she like.” 

“That Ican scarcely say. She was a hand- 
some child, had beautiful brown eyes, and the 
most fetching golden hair imaginable, but shy 
and nervous to a fault, and stupidly retiring. 
Rex knows her, and seems quite smitten.” 

* Rex is no mean judge of womankind, and 
if she is retiring she has a virtue rare to the 
age—that of modesty.” 

“ But she has another fault—she makes up 
most unmistakeably !| Vashti says so.” 

“ My dear, that isa fault she hasin common 
with most of hersex. She must be taught to 
make up artistically; that is not half so ob- 
jectionable if done with skill. For a woman 
to rouge now would be to declare herself behind 
the age. The sight of you and Vashti will 
soon shame her out of that. What else wearies 
you, darling?” 

“ Nothing, only that I feared you would feel 
annoyed to find me so soon pounced upon by 
poor relations.” 

‘* My dearest, nothing that does not vex you 
shall annoy me. Fora woman to marry money 
is, I fancy, likea miller who has broken a sack 
of wheat—the birds that are near feast to their 
fal), then, grown generous by fat tire invite 
their neighbours to the feast. But I am not 
afraid; my wife has too much sense to saddle 
herself with wants she cannot supply ; besides ; 
I want to make you so happy that a year of 
life with me shall seem as a single day, and 
nothing lighten one’s heart so much as doing a 
good deed.” 

‘Yes, I know that, my dear lord ; but lighten- 
ing my beart may lighten your purse,” 

“ My wife, mine is along purse, and ’tis sewn 
up half way, so that one cannot dip too deep’; 





"tis stitched across with prudence, hemmed 
round with security, and drawn together with 
justice, with a string of generosity. Have 
no fear, sweetheart ; age brings caution, though 
in my case, 
‘For a good old gentlemanly vice, 
I have not taken up with avarice,’ 
Write back a pleasant letter, pet—neither 
promising too much nor too little, and trust to 
your husband to see your wishes carried out to 
the letter. By-the-bye, did you not speak of a 
loan Rex had been generous enough to favour 
you with? Here is a blank cheque; fill in 
the amount. I am jealous that it should bein 


anyone's power to put my wife under obliga- 
tion.” 


“You are too good to me, dear !"’ said Beryl, 
gratefully, lifting her husband’s hand to her 
lips. 

“You make my lips envious of my hvnd, 
Beryl. Kiss me again, darling; such a kiss is 
worth twenty cheques. Have you any more to 
sell at the price?” 

Beryl shook her head, and closing her eyes 
with a slumbrous droop of the whitelids, told 
him if he was good he might fan her, for her 
head ached horribly. 

And while the fan of peacocks’ plumes wafted 
perfumed air to her hot forehead, her thoughts 
stretched ahead to a path beset by danger and 
difficulties that would have appalled a less 
courageous nature, 

7 * * . * 

Back in bonny England in the heat of bright 
J — The sea that washed the foot of the 
rocky cliff, upon which stood Paget Naze, 
fretted itself into white foam, that looked like 
banks of pearls, and in the old-fashioned house- 
keeper’s room, where Trail superintended the 
mending of the layender-scented linen, arujdy 
country lass stood knuckling her eyes with 
great excitement, her bare elbows looking like 
wae husks. fig 

er voice was very pleading and pathetic as 
she said to the stern-looking little old lady, 





who eyed her so disdainfully, over her silver- 
rimmed glasses, as she stroked the satiny folds 
of her drab dress,— 

“Tf you please, Mrs. Trail, me and Betsy 
have made up our minds to leave; we can’t 
stand the mystéries of this ’ere haunted house 
no longer. e has been brave, surely, we has 
—Betsy and me; we has followed the mys- 
teries up real cunning to the door of the Turret 
Chamber; but there, good lord, I wonder we 
ain’t both turned stark, staring mad, We see, 
true as I see you this very minute right in the 
doorway, ® woman made of air, and white fie. 
She gleamed ont in the gloom with faint blue 
fire, that sort of sent out a blue light, like a 
corpse candle, and we was rcared corey we 
tambled one over the other, and then Major 
Paget, roused by the din, came out with alight, 
showed us the locked door with the key on the 
outside, and Rebel asleep on the ia, stair. 
Even made us feel the door all over, and, bless 
us! there was but the blank wood with its 
plain white paint that I’ve scrubbed many & 
time myself.” 

Mrs. Trail looked vexed ; these girls had just 
got into her ways, and she ha strangers, 
but if they would go, she knew she could not 
check them ; so she said severely, ‘* If you will 
go you must, but I insist upon one , and 
that is, that out of consideration to a good 
master, this story shall go no farther, It is 
only your foolish fancy, I neversaw anything 
worse than myself in this house, and I don’t 
believe you have. I won’t give you any cha- 
racter if I hear a breath of this slander on & 
good home.” 

(To be continued.) 








Tue family is a divine institution and is the 
basis of all social, my moral, and —— 
institutions. Destroy the integrity and purity 
of the family, and social order, civil govern- 
ment, public morality, civilization, and Chris 
ianity, will alike be impossible. ; 
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[CUTHBERT WAS WONDERING WHETHER SHE WAS THE FUTURE WIFE FATE HAD IN SI0RE FOR HIM.] 


NOVELETTE} 
SOMETHING TO HIS 
ADVANTAGE. 


—_+o— 
CHAPTER I. 


Ir was rejected—the dainty work of so many 
weary months—the darling child of Cuthbert 
Olitheroe’s brain,and the foundationon which he 
had built so many hopes and aspirations. Such 
a castle as he had reared—a stately edifice 
reaching to the very heavens, in which he was 
to presently dwell,.with all bis debts paid, and 
nothing to interfere with the production of 
many more pictures as lovely as the stately, 
yet laughter-loving Beatrice who was merci- 
lessly bantering her Benedick in the foreground 
of his latest effort. 

A pretty pictore, if not a grandone, and acare- 
fally aud truthful-painted one toboot. Yet, here 
it wae, returned to him with the contemptuons 
coldness that always seems to accompany 
such rebuffs, and his castle of fine marble and 
sumptuous. gilding had fallen to the ground 
With its arrival. 

He was a true artist was Cuthbert Clitheroe, 
and there were pictures which, compared to 
his, were daubs of the vilest quality, hang- 
ing in sonspicuous places on the walls of the 
Academy, to be gazed at in wonder and amaze- 
ment by critical visitors, who wondered—as 
well they might— where the genius of the 
English painters was gone to. Well they may 
wonder, year after year, when the fearfal and 
wonderful things that.are displayed on the 
walls are chosen to represent some of “the 
talent of the country. 

The. painter of “ Benedick and Beatrice’’ 
was an unknown man—a mere struggling 
painter of no mark in the world as yet ; young 
and poor. Let him keep to his teaching and 
his working for dealers, and leave the sacred 
walls and galleries to better-known men ! 





All this passed through the tired brain of 
the unlucky painter as he sat alone in his ex- 
pensive and untidy studio and surveyed the 
rejected canvas. It was just the same as 
when he had sent it in—his Beatrice smiled as 
gaily and his Benedick was as manly and as 
handsome as ever ; and yet how poor and rough 
it looked now that it had passed the ordeal of 
the hanging committee ! 

Aud he owed for the framé too—the frame 
that was to be paid for when the picture was 
sold—and for a great many other things as 
well—for the boots he wore, and the coat he 
had had on till a few minutes ago, when he 
threw it off for an old velvet jacket—which 
was not paid for either. But then it was so 
long ego that most likély the tailor that made 
it had forgotten all about it, and might never 
send his bill again, or think it an unnecessagy 
aud superfluous proceeding. 

There was hardly anything that he did not 
owe for—either in his stvdio or in the comfort- 
less lodgings he called his home; and he had 
come somehow to believe that the Beatrice 
would be accepted and would be sold after- 
wards, and that he would recoup himself and 
pay everyone out of the proceeds. And it 
was all over. The thing would hang in his 
room for ever unless he sold it to some dealer— 
who would make a favour of buying it and 
expect to get it for the price of the canvas and 
the colours—or pawned it, to see it exposed in 
the window for sale; for he would never be 
able to redeem it—a proclamation to all the 
world of his impecuniosity and despair, 

He was a good-looking young fellow, this 
ill-used artist—even in the slovenliness of un- 
kempt hair and a seedy working-suit of much- 
stained velvet. A bright handsome face and 
@ well-knit figure were graced with an ease of 
manner and a graceful carriage that might 
have belonged to a duke; and his voice was 
prenounced perfect by thoze who made voices 
a study and gathered their ideas of character 
from sound—as many do. 





‘“‘T know I was born to be a lord!” he would 
jestingly say sometimes when his instincts led 
im to something beyond his means—as they 
very often did; “and yet my father twas a 
shopkeeper, and my mother—bless her !|—was a 
drudge ata butcher's desk when he saw her 
and fell in love with her. Caste is all hum- 
bug, let people say what they will ! "2ag=- 

It seemed so, indeed, in his case; there was 
not the faintest approach to anything aristo- 
cratic in his parentage or bringing up. His 
parents, while they lived, had done their bedt 
to give him a good education, and the boy had 
profitei by it to the very utmost. He was very 
quick and clever, and had they lived long 
enough to see him fairly started in the world 
he would have doubtless taken his place 
there as some respectable tradesman, and 
worked his way as his father before him had 
done. 

Other relations he had none His mother 
had been a foundling girl put out by the Coram- 
street charity, and his father had had no 
brothers or sisters; and when he was left an 
erphan boy, with but slender means for his 
future advancement, the persons who took it 
upon themselves to look after his well-being 
spent the money in putting him to about as 
uncongenial a trade as they could possibly find. 
Perhaps they thought that to bind him to a 
draper’s counter for the best years of his life 
was a good way of suppressing the artistic 
tastes that were already beginning to show 
themselves in him. 

Anyway, they did it; and from that hour 
the lad made up his mind to take his life into 
his own hands, and have done with trade for 
ever. 

All this was many years ago now, and he 
had scrambled on through the time somehow ; 
always aiming at something more important 
than the desultory work he had been making a 
scrambling sort of living at. And now all his 
ambition seemed to have culminated in one 
immense failure. 
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He had been sanguine, axd had managed to 
make his creditors sanguine with him; and a 
terrible load of debt and ay tt had to 
be faced weighed him down as made his 
way back to his cheerless ledgingsito spend the, 
evening alone. 

“A cup of tea, if you please, Mis. Larkins; 
and somethifig to-eat with: it—I ‘hawe had no 
dinner,” he said to his Qamdllaay, meena 
the door and who onl ai 
pot ot the accventaesiieies ea wa 
was one e Ber 
helped to hold up the gictures belore ihe 


judges. 
“T must have die smoney, if youplense, Me. 
“Dim that | 


Clitheroe,” she aeplied, 
pushed this week @ can’ 
men any longer ubless they giveme something. | 
It’ sou on a deal too leng with-mostof a 
and— 

“The mongy—oh, ‘yesil,” said Guikibert 
theroe fooling | in his 
then, muttering something about having 
his purse in the studio, he hursieilaw: 
turned the corner of the stresi wut 
sight. 

ockn the stu — T dare say,” “ry 
said, looking after him any 
that. He’s gone toput that Sie Siem 
that’s where he'sgone. Iwon'taget anything | “ 
until he puts the price of ‘it down before me’; 
and then I oughitn’t to, what the 
owes me. I shallmever get it. I'm a deal too 
soft-hearted, that's what I aml” 

Her lodgers didnot think her‘so ; dishelian! 
uncomfortable soxt0f way of anhexing things 
that could -s pease ye to Aenea 
rent, or making Muexped' 
raids upon them when they 
was very disagsesable; b 
was not a3 at some London ree bel 
anyone was ill, she was a patient and u . 
nurse; and she was scrupulously pe 
honest—which good qualities covered a 
multitude of sins, and m&dé her house bear- 
able. 

‘She thought Mr. Oiith proud and stuck- 

up; she told her qomice. tie did not confide 
his-hopas and 5 ee sher-as.most of her 

ess did; and when.ber son;came .home 
aud told, ber..the fate of. the young man’s 
picture, and certain other things :he had.beard 
about it having been the only, resource she had 
to pay his debts, she resolyed that what he 
owed her then.should be all he should ever 
owe; and thatif he dida’t pay,authe should 
go. Asa beginning of wat sho iatended .to 
do, she refused. to,get him.-his taa,.and sent 
him — the ;pawnbroker’s for. tho..necossary 
mea 

¥ stung Cuthbert €litherce to the heart. 
He had sbeen pressed enough before, but. the 
commonplace rudeness.af the womanseemedto 
put his position before him more olearly than it 
had ever been before him yet; and there was a 
passionate wish that he was dead on his lips 
as he turned away from her to,seek the money 
ane must be found before he could ‘have 

ood. 

He had eaten nothing all day; he had been 
too much excited and too restless to think of 
eating ; and. be had left bis lodgings in the morn. 
ing. with nothing but a: single, cup of coffee. 
He was faint and weary now, and craved for 
food, and,.as Mrs.. Larkins had predicted, he 
went back without his ving, and pat some 
moneyrin.her hand. 

“TI thought go!” she said to-herself; ‘it’s 
gone ; and everything else ‘that isn’t gone now 
will go after it. I must take.eare what I 
do.” 

She servéd & comfortable meal with the 
sourest of faces for condiment,.and treated 
her unlucky lodger as if he had been a little 
boy who had done something wrong. 

i Ves, he’s atHome,” she #aid’'to some one 
who ‘came ‘asking’ ‘for ‘him, ‘presently; “ he's 
havingiHis tea.” 

* And'in the dumps, T stppose! the visitor 
said—a bright, cheeryittle man, who looked'as 
ifthe “ @umps ” would*be an bility with | him 


compauythat | I 
‘the whole she 


‘* Well, yes; I daresay he is, It has almost 
come to an end with him, I think. There’s 
bills from everywhere, and——” 

‘And I have nothing to do with his private 
‘@fimis. Just tell him I amjhere, Mrs. Larkins; 

| udadon t . him deny himself'tome. I mean 
im ” 
hen go up and tell‘thim yourself, ” Mrs. 
Dawkin said ; “ you know ithe w: way.” 

“Yes, I know the way,” was the answer ; 

bee retty fam familiar te me.” 
eight mall be Be had ived there for 
Panne. tery po ‘the torment of Mrs. 
existence for #he time but 
i shad always 
- She had 
married, 


but“ how cam I compass a ext 


Mr. Singleton’s reply. ‘‘ Art is not fickle, and 
they are. “Don’t be discouraged, “Chitheroe; 
look things in the face, and go on. I can’t tell 
‘you how many times I tried, and how many of 
my masterpieces went to.my ‘ uncle’s’:to be seen 
no more by me-before I caught the commiitiee 
by a fluke—for\it was nothing else, Pataway 
that. staff man, aud come out with me, 
Iam going to take.Polly to the theatre, to- 
night, and we have a box. Come with, us, we 
ean talk quietly over things, and bow yoa.can 
get out of this scrape. I know from.experience 
how awful it is. to want everything aud not, be 
able to get anythi 
“T don’t see ho 
T make a hole in the*water, or——”’ 


water won’t do, It’s time I came, I think, if 
you are getting ped like that; that’s a 
madman’s remedy for the ills of life.” 

“T have been half a madman, to-day. I 


S 
tite papers? People are wanted by lawyers 
sometimes to hear something to their advan- 


leave me a mysterious fortune.” 
* You will think of something to-morrow. 


the music—as you like ; it will bea distraction. 
And to-morrow 
“‘ Ay, to-morrow; what then?’ 


set yourself straight a bit, aud then go t> work 
@yain. I think, perhaps, can help you a 
little ; I caq put you in the way of m the 
most of the picture at any rate. Oh! yes, 
I know how disgusted you feel at the prospect. 
The picture isa’t a bit the worse for the notion ; 


ona jae at seks ! T-mean it, young-one, I’m not a 
to- aber at’ least, av that bosh ‘about the 
river, and come with us; you'll be ‘a new/man 
to-morrow.” 

Cuthbert allowed himself ‘to’ be ‘persuaded, 


re Sr ge ‘brightened him -t 
forget his troublesfor that 


and made 





bim, his face was ore perpetual tetgh. 


at least, | 
‘pulled 


Between the acts, Mr.“Singtston a 


paper from his pocket, and turned it over in 
search of something he wanted. 

‘“There’s a queer story in it about——”’ he 
began, and then he stopped suddenly, and 
looked at .his,.companion. “By Jove!” he 
ejaculated. © 

** What;is-it ?"Y%asked Cuthbert. 

“ This, eases friend put the paper into 

hishand. « 

Tt-was on 


sae =n Bi tisemsant from a firm of 
“ Shoulll it a eye of Cathbert 
Clitheroe; ested to call upon 
Messr. ~ “Vigors, Sun-alley, 
iest couvanience, 


to his advan- 


b lim ; , and tees ingl 
‘lively Tittle woman, 





as gud pre- 
ughing face before 
oe er 


sm, uover aay” die batter “ta mext 


"3 counts,” the little woman re lied ; 


g committea are idiots!” was - 


wi am to get out of. it, unless | 
“Or shat? Let’s-hear the alteraative. The | 


going to say, has something turnel up in | 
tage, only I.haven’t anyone bslonging to me to | 


Come with Polly and me, and listen or noi to | 


* Raise what you can on the Bea'riae, and | 


it’s as good a thing-as most of the accepted | 
rentibeie £ pai ‘it out of your head | 


and the two’ left the ‘house together ; and the | 


of the ise that 
, and looked at 
wondering what 
paper to interest 


' asked. Sani 4vas 


3 — : tm 


_“"No, “Tiaeonos't Whastbappoared tome 
““ Whatasat, then?” 
| « Here's "Olitheroe comma ato his fortune, 
that’sailif’”’ 
“ Well, it was about ti: all ac- 
“but I 


don't believe he has found it in the newspapers, 
| for all that. Tell ms what you mean this 
| minute, sir!” 

Thus "adjured Mr. Singleton put the paper 
into the plump hand of his better half, and 
showéd her what’he and his friend had read. 

“Tt means that he is the rightful heir to 
, millions, of course,” he said, witt: a laugh— 

‘* those advertisements always do.” 
| Fina—yes 1’ Mrs, ‘Singlebonisaid/ “ Ethink 
| it’s more likely to mean that he is wanted to 

answer some question or dther, and may get a 

five-pound note for doing it. That's about the 

general amount of ‘sdtiiething to your advan- 

tage,’ after you jhave'jtalen’a lot of trouble, 

| and gone to the expense, perhaps, to answer 

the advertisement—anless itis’ a trap to catch 

you for something -yén have Gone, and al 

te aivantage ‘means being given ‘ip to ths 
police.” 

“The thing eomes ftom “a respectable firm 
| Of lawyers, my dear,” Mr’ Singleton said, with 
| & laugh. '“T think the five-pound note ts pretty 
| sure.’ 

. Five shillings would Be atceptable fust 
now,” said Cathbert, moodily, “Tt’s just the 
| end of all things with me, Mra, Singleton.” 

“I’m not Mrs. Singleton. I’m Polly |” that 
lady said, with a grimace: ‘I always know 
thin are very bad with you, Cuthbert, when 
Polly’ goes into’ the “background: Cheer up! 
you are‘not as far down ‘as’ Sam’and “I have 
been since ‘we were’ married ; and “see how he 
has got on lately. - Your turn ‘will: ‘come soon— 
see if it does not!” 

Cuthbert Clitheroe shook’ his iéad. He was, 
as he saifl, weat'y‘and hopeless, aid could see 
| no gleam ot light’in the atkness'béfore him. 
Not even thisstrange advertisement, which he 
was haif inélined to-réegardas & hoax of some 
sort—though why any one should go out of his 
or her way to pel — joke at his ex- 
pense he’could not’ understand, 

His friends madé him go home with them to 
supper, and eat and Grink; and, altogether, he 
let himself ‘iftto Hi lodgings “in “Minerva- 
terrace, Clipstone-street, & *much ‘more 
cheerfal frame‘of ‘mid than the Wad known for 
| sometime. ” 

His memicwnieae oe samho hose, or — 
might have’ ‘tém to go miuse ove 
the unlacky ‘picture, and wonder, “for the 
| thousan@th ‘time, what were the faults that 


- 
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demned itonly the sin of being un- 
peveteng: <9 he but. thought; but the events 
of the evening had somewhat put it out of bis 
weenie as he'thought there would be any 
probability of the heads of the Lincoln’s-inn 
firm beivug at their office, he dressed himself 
and sallied forth, looking every inch a gentle- 
man, in spite of ‘his somewhat threadbare at- 
tire, ‘He was getting shabby, there was not a 
doubt of it; but he looked as well as mauy a 
emarter-dressed man, froin his easy bearing 
and his‘careful-toilet, ; 

He. was most courteously received. The 
clerks had evidently had their orders; and be 
was told that Mr, Baldwin, the head of the 
firm, had waited:in town all day yesterday in 
the hope that‘he would present himeelf. 

“I had ‘no ‘idea I was wanted!” Cuthbert 
said, in astonishment. “Ionly saw the adver- 
tisement last night by accident. Ihave been 
much eccapied forthe last week or so.” — 

He was asked to wait, and provided with a 
newspaper ‘till Mr.. Baldwin should be at 
liberty; and then sown into the presence of 
that gentlentan, who gave strict directions that 
he was on"noaccount to be disturbed until he 
rang his bell. : 

An hour later Cuthbert yemperd came out 
looking pale and perplexed, but with money in 
his poshes, evidently, fur he called a hansom 
eab at the corner of the’square, and was driven 
away towmds home. e 

When there ke called Mrs. Larkins, and paid 
her tothe utmost farthing—to that lady’s 
amazement and delight—and then he shat 
himself up in his‘room, andowas'seen no more 
till Mr, Singleton called late in the afternoon. 

“ You t he’s at home, sir,” Mrs. Larkins said, 
when she admitted him ; “‘and——” : 

“ And what?” asked Sam, seeing that some- 
thing was trembling on the tip of the good 
woman’s’tongue, “Has 'the Prince of Wales 
seat round in whurry for the ‘ Beatrics,’ or auy- 
body ordered half a hundred. pot-boilers—or 
what? I see something bus happened.” 

“ Yes! he has paid up,” Mrs. Larkins said, 
and Mr, Singleton whistled in astonishment. 

“ Has he? Then the fortune has come after 
all!” 

“ Has he come into a fortune, sir?” ‘the 
landlady asked, innocently. “I’m sure I’m 
glad to hear it, if he has.” 

“T don’t know. I'll go up and find out,” was 
the disappointing reply. 

There was never any Knowing whether the 
gentlemen were cheffing or not, Mrs. Larkins 
declared, and she went her way into the lower 
regions‘in some m ; while: Mr. Singleton 
made his way to Cuthbert Clitheroe's room, 
and knooked at‘the door. 

Receiving ‘no ‘answer’to his summons, he 
entered, ‘to ‘find‘his ‘friend sittmg by the 
window witha cigar that"had-gone out in his 
mouth, stating “at nothing, and in so deep a 
reverie'that he had:not heard the approach of 
his visitor. 

“Wake up!” he said; “ and confirm the 
mighty news"that I have just heard.” 

“ Whatne ws?” 

“ That you aresuddenly a richuman. Mother 
Larkins ‘says you have:paid-up.” 

“Tt is'true,D:have. My visit to the lawyers 
was worth-as much as-that any way.” 

“ And something more, or:I ‘am no reader of 
faces. Thete was more than’a few pounds in 
it. Was there not, now? ” 

“ Yes ! »” 

“Then the fortune’s come? ” 

“Yes!” 

“T’m heartily glad to hear it,ay boy; but 
you don’t seem mach elated, Is there some- 
thing else in the background? Is)it' much ?” 

“‘A thousand pounds.” - 

Again Mr. Singleton whistled in the great- 
ness of his antazement. 

“You are inluck!’’ he said. ‘I wish some 
one would find me such a sum. Has» it come 


2 Fallen in’ amongst unclaimed property ? 
‘No.” ° 











“Come by gift?” 
“Yes,” 


‘And with a conditionwttached 'to it ?” 

“Yes.” © 2 

“Tthought so. site secret?” 

“TI don’t-know that itis. Tuam promised ia 
thousand ‘poands; and sundry other advan- 
tages are hinted at if I will accept the cond@i- 
tion that goes with it.” 

*« And that-is—~” 

‘* Arwife.” 

** A wife !”’ 

‘Even £0.” 

* And you have aiécepted ?” 

“T have. What does it matter? I shall 
never be troubled with the lady, she ‘only 
wants ‘the fact of her marriage to be estab- 
lished—after that we are to go ‘our own'way 
in ‘the world and trouble ‘each other no more. 
I am to:sell myself, infact, for a fraction of the 
price that some artists can realise for a single 
picture.” 

**Don’t do it, my boy—don’t do it!” Mr. 
Singleton said; “ it is yéur whole life that you 
are flinging away.” 

“Nonsense, Sam. Ishall never care for any 
woman who would ‘care to marry a lonely fel- 
low likeme: Women want fair prospects and 
a place in the world with the man they marry, 
and——” 

“ Andimy Pelly’married me without kaow- 
ivg what was before her, and was glad to'take 
the rough and the smooth togetherso long as'we 
had one another, Don’t fling away your dife, 
Clitheroe; for it ‘is nothing better. Think 
twice "before you ‘take such an awful step— 
there’s more in it* than ‘you ‘see at present. 
You @on’t see what’s behind yet—you ‘are 
letting the money‘tempt you.” 

“Perhaps I am,‘but I have'given my word ; 
the thiog is settled now, and. cannot be'un- 
done,” 

* You know your own business best ; bates 
that all:you have been told—tbat there is‘a lady 
who wants a husband in secret forsome reason 
of her own, and can afford to pay a thousand 
pounds for him?” 

‘“No, not quite. I have had the maiter ex- 
plained ‘to me, “I*am'to marry the lady to 
save her fortuné for her.” 

“ How?” 

“Simply thus. Sheisa great heiress, and 
she is bound by a ridiculous clause ih ‘hér 
fathér’s will tomarty before #he is twetity-one 
or ‘forfeit the -fortune ‘which would be “hers. 
The reasons'are-given for ‘the wish ; theyare 
of no cousequence; Phe fact isall I ‘have to 
do with. If she is not married by thatday 
she not only loses her fortune; but it falls to 
aman who is ‘trying #o“force her ‘either ‘to 


marry him or’ towemain single. He has been ; 


appointed, no doubt in ignorames of ‘his real 
character, one Sfober: guardians; is a cousin, 
and has had great power over her hitherto.” 

“Bat ifthe comes into ‘the property why 
does ‘he want toamarry*her? he would have 
it in-any way,” said Mr. Singleton. 

‘*He would ‘be doubly rich then,” Cuthbert 
Clitheroe replied: “She has other means as 
well, inherited from*her mother. The father 
musthave been a maniac; I think, to have made 
such a will. Messis, Baldwin and: Vigors 
were her mother’s lawyers, and she has come 
tothem under great difficulties; Pgather from 
what I bave been ‘told, to help her-otit- of ‘the 
strait. She has been ‘almost a”prisoner’in the 


‘power of this man ‘end his myriiidons, and 


unable to take any steps to ‘help “herself,” 

“ And the lawyers—honest men—propese to 
throw her into the: arms of a man of whom 
they know nothing ? Generousdf’thém, I must 
say ! ” . 

** They ‘do me ‘the ‘honour to téll me'that 
they do know something of ‘me—that they 
have known’ of me for a long time. ‘I am 


‘sure’'I cannot tell how. And they also say 
‘that the lady is capable of offering herself and 


her fortune to the first man she meets to get 
out of the mesh she is entangled in; so they 
have resolved to allow her to meet persecution 
with echeming, and to meet the man on her 


legal marriage in their hands. This once proved 
sheis safe. Twas not'tola mach, but enough 
to prodlaim' the fact that her futher must have 
been aweak idiot, and this cousin the most 
unscrupulcus scoundrel that ever played on a 
dupe’s feelings. However, thit‘has nothing to 
do with my promise. I havé given it, and in 
three weeks from this time I shall*bea ‘married 
man, Singleton ; and you and Polly can wish 
me joy.” . 

“ Hem !*I don’t’ know about 'that. Is“the 
marriage‘to bs in a London church?” 

“T have not beén told; I expect so. I 
fancy the lady is in London.’’ 

‘“And’you haven’t heard her name?” 

“T have heard nothivg at all about ‘her |” 

“She may be an idiot, incapable of'thinking 
for herself; and al 'this‘may be a plot to get 
her'money inito'someone else’s hands.” 

“ ByJove! I never thought of that!” Cuth- 
bert Clitherce said, thoughtfully. “ I must be 
satisfied that she knows what she is about 
and nnderstartds it all before 1 commit ‘myself 
to the acveptance of that thousand pounds— 
not that it signifies much. Iam ‘never to see 
her after we part at the church door.” 


CHAPTER II, 

Curnpert Crirmroz took the words tf his 
friend to heart, and slept on them, rising the 
next morning with a clearer brain and a 
determination to act-on the‘advice he had re- 
ceived, and go no further in the strange busi- 
ness in which ‘he had embarked till’‘he knew 
more about what was before him. 

As Mr. Singleton had said, the lady might 
not be altogether a free ’agent—she might be 
imbecile, or in some way in the power of these 
lawyers—though they were too well-known, he 
fancied, ‘to lend themselyes to anything dis- 
honourable. “As soon as he’ had ‘breakfasted 
he went to Lincotn's-inn-fields, and asked for 
Mr, Baldwin. “That getitleman was there, 
busy “with a lady, he was told, bat he was 
asked ‘to wait in the same courteous’ fashion as 
on thé preceding day, and in a ‘very tittle 
while the head of ‘the firm came out, showing 
out a'veiled figure, whoze face could not be 
seen—a young, graceful woman, evidently, but 
very ‘plainly ‘dressed, and seemingly ‘in’a great 
hurry to get awry. 

“You need nof be nervous,” Mr, ‘Baldwin 
said to her. ‘* You have been to see me—your 
mother’s friend. Rernember that if there is 
any thing’disagreeable——” : 

* Tf'there is anything! ” she replied.’** There 
is never anything else. I would run away out- 
right, “but that would opty make mzetters 
woree.” 

“Very much ‘worse. 
patience, and then——”’ 

“And then I'shall be free! Ah, what free- 
dom! ‘But it does ‘not signify. Anything is 
better fhan‘the dther prospect !”’ 

‘Raymond will go home with you, my 
dear,” Mr, Baldwinssid. “I would come my- 
self but thet I have a special appointment that 
I cannot put off for eleven o’clock, and I could 
not' possibly be back in half-an‘hour. Courage! 
and ‘all will go’wéll yet—better than you think, 
perhaps.” 

"He saw her into a cab that was waiting, and 
thenm'came’ back to where Cuthbert was sitting, 
wondéring ‘whether she was ‘the future ‘wife 
fate had in store for him. 

“You are waiting for me, Mr. Clitheroe?” 
he‘asked. 

“¥es. .I wanted a word or two with you, if 
‘you please.” 

“T-can give you'a quarter of an hour.” 

“ All I have to say may be said‘in less than 
half that time.” 

*“You are repeuting of your bargain?” 

“No; I have only been thinking, and 
thought has suggested a question or two that 
I think I have a right to ask.” 

“You have a peifcct right to ask anything 
in reason. I have tdld you why this most 
eccentric proceeding is contemplated.. Miss 
my client, that is—has let the time go by till 


A ‘month's more 





twenty-first birthday with a proof of her 


ghere is none left for her to reflect in, and I 
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had no idea till very lately of the true character 
of the man she is so anxious to avoid. Had I 
a daughter I would sooner see her in her coffin, 
and hear the earth rattling on her coffin lid, 
than give her to that man. Now, what is it 
you want to know?” 


‘Only this,—is the lady quite a free agent | 


in the’ matter?” 

“ Quite.’”” 

“ And of sound mind?” 

Mr. Baldwin laughed at the question, and 
laid his hand on Cuthbert’s shoulder. 

‘*You may set your heart perfectly at rest 
as to the mental condition of your bride,” Mr. 
Baldwin said. ‘I would not lend myself to 
any fraud on a helpless woman to gain a for- 
tune by it. She js acting of her own free will, 
and the matter was her own suggestion. The 
choice of a husband was in some sort left to 
us. As I told you before, she is capable of 
doing something rash in her present state of 
discomfort and alarm.” 

“ And may I ask why you selected me?” 

** We had heard of you—that is, I had; as 
some one without any near connections was 
naturally to be preferred.” 

“Yes; my wife will never have to blush for 
her husband's relations, or wince at the notion 
of meeting her father or mother-in-law,” 
Cathbert said, bitterly ; ‘‘there never was any- 
one 80 rly off in that respect.” 

“Is there anything else you want to know?” 
asked the lawyer, looking at his watch; “I 
am willing to tell you anything that I may.” 

“I have no right to ask anything more,” 
was the quiet reply, ‘I have given my pro- 
raise and I will al it.” 


“You will have due notice when you are 


wanted,” Mr. Baldwin said; ‘‘and, in the | 


1ueantime, a lodging has been taken for Mr. 
Clitheroe at that address. It might be as well 
if you could be there for some part of the 
three weeks that are to elapse before the wed- 
~ You will be married by banns.’’ 

e put an address in Outhbert’s hand, b 
which he understood that be was to be marri 
somewhere on the Surrey-side of the river, 
for the place was a quiet street in Walworth, 
much affected by clerks and single men of 
business. 

“One word more,” he said, as the lawyer 
prepared to dismiss him. “On my wedding- 
day shall I bring a friend with me or come 
alone?” 

* Alone, if you please. There will be wit- 
nesses enough to make the affair legal.” 

“Thank you. I will be there whenever you 
want me.” 

* And the money will be put into your hand 
the moment you leave the church—you will 
have earned it then; but if you want any 
more in‘ the meantime——”’ 

“No, not a farthing,” Cuthbert said. 
‘* When I have earned my wages, as you say, 
I will take it, not before. I hope the sale of 
my life will ke of service to the lady—it is not 
worth much to me at present.” 

‘*You have not been very successful lately, 
T hear.” 

‘‘No; Iam unknown,” said the young man, 
bitterly, ‘‘and poor. Those two things are 
enough to keep a man down.” 

“You may rise yet; who knows? A man’s 
wedding-day is sometimes the turning-point in 
his life ; yours may be so. Time will show. The 
thousand pounds may be a beginning of a new 
life for you.”’ 

“Tt is over now,” said Cuthbert to himself, 
as he walked slowly westward. ‘‘I am booked 
for this amazing wedding, and I have seen my 
bride, and heard her speak, and have come no 
nearer to knowing who she is or where she 
came from, than I was before. It is a queer 
tangled skein ; but my word is pledged, and 1 
must unwind it as best I may.” 

Mr. Singleton didnot find his friend so com- 
municative after his second interview with 
the lawyer, as he had been before; the fact 








was, that Cuthbert had been so taken by sur- | 


prise on his first visit that he had hardly 


realized the matter. He merely told his friend | 


that he had given his word and should abide 


I 


= 


by it, and then went his way, and to his work 
—something graver, and more silent than his 
wont, but that was all. 

The three weeks passed away, and Cuthbert 
had shown himself at the Walworth lodgings 
frequently enough for the for which 
they weretaken. And he had seen nothing more 
of the lawyer nor heard from him, and he was 
beginning to feel as if the whole affair were a 
dream, and to settle down to his work as if he 
had never left it off. When one morning, just 
as he had finished his breakfast, he was sum- 
moned downstairs to _— to a gentleman 
who had come in a cab, Mrs. Larkins said, and 
was in an awful hurry. 

It was the clerk from Mr. Baldwin’s whom 
he had heard called “ Raymond,” who was 
waiting for him with a letter. 

‘*T was requested to see you, Mr. Clitheroe— 
to follow you if need be, if you chanced to be 
out. Mr, Baldwin desired me togive you this, 
and te ask you whether you understand it per- 
fectly.” 

It was only a line or two. 

“To-morrow morning, nine o’clock, at the 
Church of St. Barnabas-the-Less, Grayford 
Road, Walworth. Be-»punctual.”’ 

Cuthbert Clitheroe came back to the reality 
of what had began to seem so much like fancy 
to him of late, and a cold shiver, like a douche 
of icy water, passed over him. It had come 
at last—ths thing he had bound himeelf to, and 
the morning would see the fulfilment of his 
promise, and put him in possession of the 
price of his sacrifice. He would have given 
anything to draw back now, but it was too 
late. Only by running away, could he save 
himself from what he had pledged himself to, 
and that was not to be thought of. 

“Tell Mr. Baldwin that I understand his 
note perfectly, if you ew he said to the 
clerk ; “or perhaps had better write a 

‘*A verbal answer would be preferred,” was 
his decisive reply. 

“« Were you asked to say so?” 

“I was; and, further, that Mr, Baldwin 
would feel obliged to you if you would destroy 
his note when you had made yourself familiar 
with the address given in it,” 

*“ You Enow the address?” 

“No, Ido not. Isimply repeat what I was 
told to say to you.” 

Cuthbert looked at the ain, and 
fixed the address in his mind—“ St. Barnabas- 
the-Less, Grayford-road, Walworth,’ and tore 
the note into tiny pieces, so that he one could 
read it. 

** You can tell him it is destroyed,” he said. 
“TI will not fail to attend to it.”’ 

The clerk went his way, and Cuthbert strove 
to put the morrow out of his mind and bring 
himself back back to his work. But it would 
not do. His hand would not obey his head, 
and he put the sketch he was making away, 
and wondered dreamily when he should work 
at it again. It seemed tohim that he should 
not be himself at all after the morning, but 
someone else, and he took to building castles 
in the air to be paid for out of the thousand 
pounds that the morning would see in his pos- 
session, 

There was no sleep for him that night; it 
was vain to try and seek repose, and after a 
vain 8 . he got up and dressed himself, 
and wiled away the night as best he could, till 
it was time to dress himself and go to this 
unknown church. 

And then an odd idea took possession of 
him, and made him laug in spite of himself. 
How was he to dress? How would his bride 
be dressed? Wasit to be an orthodox wed- 
ding with white draperies and orange flowers, 
and all the addenda of favours and brides. 
maids? or was it to be of the clandestine 
order, aud hurried over in unseemly haste by 
some careless clergyman anxious only for his 

‘ec? 7 

It was strange to be getting ready for his 
own wedding and not know how to appear at 
it. He settled the question by putting on a 
simple morning suit, that could attract no 





attention, and looking like a disguised prince 
in it. He was rather careless in his attire 
generally, leaning to the artistic slovenliness of 
the studios; but when he did dress with care 
he was a noticeable man from his aristocratic 
appearance, 

There was no one about at thechurch of St, 
Barnabas-the.Less when he reached it, It 
was in a little bye-street not particularly clean 
but quiet. The doors were open, and an old 
woman was looking out “for the wedding 
folks,’’ as she told him when he would have 
entered. He did not tell her he was the 
agers performer in the coming drama, but 

e stood aside.and waited. Only for afew 
minutes. A carriage drove rapidly up almost 
directly, and from it there descended Mr. 
Baldwin and two closely-veiled ladies. 

“You are punctual,” was all the lawyer 
said, and motioned him to enter the church 
before them. 

He did so in a sort of dream, and allowed 
them t> place him where they would. 

Mr, Baldwin pat a ring into his hand, and 
the service proceeded. The lawyer taking up his 
station beside the slighter of the two ladies, 
not. a glimpse of either of whose faces could 
be obtained through their thick veils. 

_ The service went on. Thebridegreom spoke 
like a man in a dream, hardly audibly some- 
times; but the voice that came from under 
the thick veil was as firm and clear in its 
responses as & voice could be—there was no 
trembling, no shrinking. The hand that he 
touched for a minute in putting on the ring 
was cold but firm, and the Souling figure by 
his side was as steady as if it were cut out cf 
marble. 

At last it was over, and the pair so strangely 
united stood up together man and wife, to 
part as scon as the book was signed, and the 
price paid. 

Dreaming still, the bridegroom went into 
the vestry and signed his name in full in a 
shaky hand. The bride followed, and then, 
for the first time, heeaw ber name, “ Margaret 
Huntley.” Another minute, and she was 
wa'king down the church on his arm; another 
and they were at the door; another, and she 
was in the carriage with Mr. Baldwin beside 
her, and he was standing looking after the 
retreating vehicle with the price of his 
sacrifics in a packet in his hand. 


CHAPTER IV. 

CurTsBert CLITHEROE would have been more 
than mortal if he had not tried with all his 
might to unravel something of the mystery 
that hung about his wedding-day. It was a 
curious thing to know nothing more of his 
wife than that she was young and rich; the 
veils the two ladies wore had been impene- 
trable. But thera was something about them 
both, that spoke unmistakably of high breed- 
ing—sometbing in the carriage of the girl who 
had leaned on his arm for one brief minute 
that bespoke her a lady. 

He tried very hard to discover any trace of 
her in the peerage and landed gentry, but 
failed egregiously. : 

Mr. Singleton arrived at his lodgings while 
he was sitting at home counting the money he 
had received so strangely, and musing over 
his wealth, and greeted him with something 
of his usual bonhommie—though, truth to tell, 
Sam was anxious about what was going on. 

‘*How dost thou, Benedick, the married 
man?” asked the little man, who was nothing 
if not Shakespearian, And Cuathtert looked 
up in surprise. 

“What do you mean?” he asked. “ How 
did you know?” . 

«Witnessed the ceremony, dear boy!” said 
Mr. Singleton. “Saw yon sally forth early 
this morning dressed with care, and smelt a 
rat -followed you in a cab, and a nice dance 
you led. me, I can tell you—arrived at St. 
Barnabas-the-Less, just as the lady drove up, 
and witnessed the ceremony from a back pew, 
and here I am to congratulate you.” 

“T don’t know that it’s any subject for con- 
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gratalation,” Cuthbert said, moodily ;.‘‘bu" 
it’s done!” Aas 

“Yes; and you must look it in the fac’, or, 
forget all about it—one or the other. Comé; 

and havea day out, and put it out of your head 
for a bit, and you'll get up to-morrow with 
gome clear notion of what you are going to do, 
No; I don’t want you to epeud your substances 
in riotous living, or waste what you have given 
such an awfal price for; but only to put the 
thing out of your head altogether for a bit. 
You have brooded over it lately till you are 
good for nothing at all.” 

“T believe I have, Sam; and your advice is 
good. Where shall you and I acd Pelty go for 
the day? ” , 

“Wherever you plate; ans where so that 
you get out of yourself!” 

Cuthbert got back somewhat late at night to 
his lodgings, feeling lesa oppressed and care- 
worn, and fund a note from a picture dealer 
of some note, and aboat the mcst genuine of 
his class in town, requesting him to cal upon 
him the next day. Wondering whether his ill- 
luck was going to take a turn, he put it aside, 
and went to bed ; and presented himself in the 
morning as soon as there was any likelihood of 
doing business with the great man. Net a 
shop—Mr. Rathbone had nothing so common. 
place or valgar -a gallery of the highest gen- 
tility ; where money was turned over in sums 
to mate the months of impecunious people 
water, and works of art of rare value rested 
in transit from.one owner to another, 

He had been there before, trying in vain to 
get a footing in Mr, Rathbone’s good graces, 
but without success, There were so many in 
the field ; and he was astonished at the cou: tesy 
with which he was received. And more aston- 
ished than ever when it appeared tbat the 
object of the summons was neither more nor 
less than to negociate the sale of the rejested 
picture over which hs had sorrowed so deeply. 
Mr. Rathbone offerel to tuke it on bis own 
terms, 

“But you have never secn it!’ gasped 
Cuthbert, in utter amazement. ‘ You du not 
know it!” 

** Pardon me, but I have seen it,”’ the pic‘ure- 
dealer replied ; “‘ and was more surprised than 
I can tell you at its rejection, There is new 
blood wanted in the Academy, Mr. Clitheroe; 
and that’s a fact. I will take the pictare, and 
I have no fear that I shall lose by it.” 

Had Aladdin's lamp suddenly fallen into 
his possession, Cuthbert could not have been 
much more astonished. He stared at Mr. 
Rathbone till that gentleman laughed, and 
opined that the sale of a picture was an un- 
common event with him; and laughed again 
when he was told that the young man had 
never sold one before, 

Cuthbert fancied that he might be acting for 
someone else, but the picture-dealer declared 
that he was only buying the Beatrice for him- 
self, and that he should doubtless sell it again 
very quickly; and when Mr. Clitheroe had 
anything more to dispose of he should be, 
doubtless, able to do business with him again. 

Cuthbert Clitheroe departed with a cheque for 
a hundred and fifty pounds in his pocket, anda 
curious feeling that it was alladream, somehow; 
but, at thesanetime, thatif he had asked double 
the amount for his picture he should have got 
it. He somehow had an idea that Mr. Baldwin 
would kuow something about this new piece of 
good fortune; bat when he called in Lincoln's- 
inv, intending to see the lawyer, he was told 
he was out of town, and likely to be for some 
weeks, 

So he was; taking care of the interests of 
his client, whose twenty-first birthday was 
rapidly approaching, and whose cousin and 
suitor was openly boasting of what would be 
his, without any struggle on that desirable 
day. .Mr. Stanley Carruthers was not a very 
astate man, or he woald have known there 
was something beneath the calm placidity 
with which his beantiful and wilful cousin 
regarded the coming loss of her fortune, He 
had her completely in his power ; she wa3 with 
his mother who worshipped him, and thought 


any girl a fool who could regard him with un- 
favourable eyes. She had been virtually a 
prisoner, and yet he could neither break her 
bewill, nor make her care for him in the way 
that her father had wished. 

She would be fiee in a few days now, 
but with less than a third of what was 
really hers if she persisted; and the 
world would doubtless think him mean to a 
degree to take advantage of a girl's obstinacy. 
But Stanley Carruthers was a man who cared 
very little what the world thought of him so 
jong as he put money in his purse; and his 
cousin’s fortune would save him from ruin. 
Without it he could not get along any lorger, 
and it was only the knowledge of what was 
coming to him, either by marriage cr forfeiture, 
that kept the tribes and otber creditors at 


By. 

He would have preferred the mariage, there 
woald be a certain eclat in having a handsome 
wife and a fortune as well—to say nothing of 
certain expectations which would fall in as 
well. But, failing the girl's consent, he would 
take the money, and wash his hands of the 
incumbrance. With the fortune he would 
take hou-es, land, and all, and set up as a 
lanced gentleman, and it was all drawing very 
rear now. 

There was still time, perhaps Margaret 
might even yet relent; she was wayward and 
self-willed enough for anything. There might 
be a special license and a private marriage, 
and they could go away for a time till the talk 
over such a proceeding had subsided ; he would 
make one more trial. 

A handsome, enticing man he locked as he 


week before his cousin's twenty-first birthday— 


greete} his mother and said a quiet word or 

two to bis cousin, and then, as she would have 

left the room, stopped her with a gesture. 
“You must give me one moment, Marga- 


ters to discuss, 

“ There need be no discussion between us! ” 
the girl said, proudly. ‘* You have said all 
there was to sayto me long ago, Stanley 
Carruthers.” 

‘* But the time is close at hand, now; and I 
don’t wan't to rob you, Margaret!” 

Ob! the tenderness of his voice as he spuke. 
Oh ! the soft light in.his evil eyes—eyes that 


ing girl. Their play was played out as far as 
Margaret Huntley was concerned; she knew 


and she would have none of them. 

‘*T bave said all I mean to say to you,’ she 
said, gently enough. ‘I wish from next week 
to have nothing more {o do with you and yours. 


where I could be exposed to your persecutions 
is no fault of mine, as you know. Till next 
Thursday I must hear what you have to say ; 
after that day, I am free.” 

‘*Free! yes; but how? almost a beggar!”’ 

*‘Many people would hardly think m 
mother’s fortune bezgary! the girl said, wi 
a proud smile. ‘‘ But even if it were so I would 
rather beg acrust to eat from door to door than 
share my father’s home—my dear old home,” 
—she added, with a sudden burst of emotion 
thut even her indomitable courage could not 
subdue, ‘‘ with you! Let me alone, if you 
please; your persecution of me is unmanly!” 

“It is no use, mother,” Stanley Carruthers 
said, when he was alone with his mother, and 
Margare' had shut herself up in her own 
room “she is as obstinate as ever.” 

*Sbe’s a fool!’”? Mrs. Carruthers said ; 
‘and she'll repent it to the last hour of her 
life, I can’t make her out, she must have 
some plan in her head. I asked her what she 
was going to do, and she told me in as many 





words that it was no business of mine. I 
fancy she is going to stay with that lawyer 


fellow. I believe he is at the bottom of her 
refusal to marry you, my boy.” 

“If I thought he was I’d wring his neck!” 
Mr. Carruthers said. ‘‘ However, there’s no 
help for it now ; she won’t have me, ard I can’s 
say anything more abcut it.”’ 

“Tt will not signify much after all,” the 
lady replied. ‘‘ You will have the money and 
the places, and you can go abroad till people 
have done abusing you—as they will be sure to 
do for awhile.” 

‘**I don’t care a hang what they do when it 
is all settled. They can’t abuse the money 
out of my pocket. I wish the day was over.” 

For Mr. Baldwin, or someone of his appoint- 
ing was to be present when Mr. Carruthers 
formally tock possession of his cousin’s fortune; 
and that gentleman confidently anticipated a 
passage-at-arms with the lawyer. 

Itcame at last—the all eventful day, and Mr. 
Baldwin presented himself at the house where 
his client resided—her own, but so completely 
taken possession of by her cousin and his 
mother, in reliance on the will which placed 
her in their power, that she had never realis<d 
the fact that she was mistress of it. 

Mr. Carruthers received the lawyer with 
but thinly-veiled insolence. He was master 
now and this interfering person should know 
it. 

“T am sorry there is no alternative,” he 
said, when Mr. Baldwin had seated himself. 
** Heaven knows I should have been glad to 

ivé my cousin away to any suitable person. 
ut she is obstinate; she prefers her liberty 
and poverty to sharing the lot of any man.” 





entered his mother’s drawing-room about a ' 
a man whom any girl might have fancied—“ a | 


goodly apple rotten at the heart!” There was | 
no trace cf his evil nature in his face as he | 


ret,” he said; ‘‘ you and I have weighty mat- | 


could shins or blaze as their owner pleased, | 
and which had been the ruin of many a trust- , 
| is that I am master here.” 


the value of the soft wcrds and honeyed looks, | 


That I baye resided so long under any roof | 


“ And youare going te abide by the terms of 
that most wicked will, Mr. Carruthers?” 

“ Certainly.” 

‘* Without any reservation ?”’ 

“ Miss Huntley has taken her own course,”’ 
was the short reply. ‘She knew the penalty, 
and is prepared to pay it. I presume you are 
realy to take charge of her, your interest in 
her has always been so very fatherly and con- 
siderate,”’ 

Stanley Carruthers was nearer being knocked 
| down at that moment than ever he was in his 
life before had he but known it ; but Mr. Bald- 
win controlled himself, and spoke as calmly as 
if nothing had put him out. 

* Then there is nothing for Miss Huntley to 
do but to get ont of her father’s house as 
quickly as possible—in your estimation?” he 
said, quietly. ; 

‘*Nothing. Iam sorry, of course, I would 
have married her or given her to anyone elss 
she chose. She declined, and the consequence 


“ And being so, you would like to kick me 
downstairs. I can read your thoughts per- 
fectly. I will save you the trouble, Mr. Carru- 
thers, and request you to walk out, instead!” 

““ What do you mean?” 

‘‘ Simply that the conditions of the will have 
been fulfilled. Miss Huntley was married two 
days ago!” 

“Tt is false!” 

“It isthe truth! I wa; present at the wed- 
ding and had the honour of giving away the 
bride. You have been outwitted, Mr. Car- 
rathers; you thought to make your cousin a 

riconer and to coerce her either into marry- 
ing you or giving up her property; she has 
done neither, aud is free.” 

And Mr. Baldwin took a copy cf the mar- 
riage certificate from his pocket and laid iton 
the table, remarking, quietly, that Mr. Carru- 
thers might verify it whenever he liked. There 
had been no secrecy about the marriage, which 
had been performed properly and published 
beforehand by baans. 


CHAPTER V. 

Twetve months! A little time to look back 
upon; a very minute when measured by the 
good done in it, but a long while in the esti- 
mation of those who are looking for some- 
thing at the end of it. 

It passed rapidly enough with Cuthbert 





Clitheroe after his joyless wedding-day, and 
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he made good use of it.. Wasa.the money 
obtained by the sale.of his pictare be. gave 
himself six months’ study—hardand untiring— 
in Rome, and. travelled a little to enlarge his 
ideas; coming back to. England with. = paort- 
folio of sketches to be made. use of sometime, 
and a stock of useful knowledge that would 
stand him in good stead for,the remainder of 
his life. 3 

He had prospered wonderfully, since that 
eventful day, Commissions for.light work of 
all sorts had. come to him from various places, 
and he had.been .able to;earn a good deal, 
besides purauing.the studies. that. he. hed set 
his heart upon. . The old days of. poverty and 
struggling, seemed. to be going far away irom 
him, and in their stead something like afilaence 
was becoming.his. portion. 

He held very little commanication.with any 
one in England: while he was away,,except with 
his faithfulfriend “Sam,” to whom he. wrote 
regularly, aud, who returned the. compliment 
by sending him voluminous letters fall ofall 
the,news he could think of. 

“ T have two pieces of newa for.you,” he 
wrote once, ‘ Three, I may say. First: and 
foremost Elkington says that he-has.seen,your 
Beatrice ; Rathbone has not been long disposing 
of it, Itisat some, place in Cornwall—Tre 
something—but these Cornish names go out of 
a fellow’s,head so, Anyway, he went there to 
restore some’ pictures. that were not, to be 
moved, and:in aplace.of honour in thegallery 
he saw your picture, He says it holds.its owa 
even amongst the Friths and Millaises ; so take 
heart, young one! you'll make a place amongst 
them yet. Item of;news number. two is that 
Mr. Baldwin is,dead; I saw it.in the paper 
this morning; found dead in his bed—a fit, I 
suppose. Item number. three. A.man came 
here (that. is, to Mother Larkins’, where I 
was, anking for news.of you) for the express 
purpose of breaking your.neck. He stated his 
intentions with such amiable clearness that 
there could be no possible mistake, but declined 
to give his name, or any information as:to 
where you might wait. on him to have the 
ceremony performed when you. come home 

ain.” 

Cuthbert Clitheroe laid down the letter and 
laughed. 

‘' What.a. boy Sam. is;t” he said;to. himself. 
“‘ T don’t fancy itis my neck anyone wants to 
break ; I have not.an enemy in the world that 
I know of. There’s some blunder, So poor 
Mr. Baldwin is dead, is he;?—there’s, one 
chances the less of ever solying: that,mystery. 
Heigho ! I don’t think I ever knew how I had 
hoped to solve it some day. till now.,. Ah | well, 
it dces not matter ; I should be none the betier 
off if.I did, but the lawyer seemed a.link, aud 
now ib is broken. Shall. I ever see:my.. wife 
again, [wonder ? ever meet her and know her? 
No, that I should not! She, was lithe and 
graceful, but so are hundreds of women; and 
thongh. the voice was sweet.and low, there.are 
80 many voices that might be like it and not 
the same. Will she ever seek me, I wonder ? 
Bah! what an idle notion, How she mast 
despise me! What can. a woman think of a 
man whois willing to sell his future for money ? 
And yet, if she knew, it has not. been. a bad 
bargain so far. Everything has prospered with 
me, since thea, And as for love, why, it. will 
never come to me; Tam out of the. running 
and have aothing to do with,it! 

Poor Cuthbert! he little knew. The. fever 
had not touched him yet, and he laughed again 
softly-as he took up his friend’s letter to go.on 
with it, ; 

“Tinterviewed the gentleman,” Mr. Single- 
ton went on, ‘and he expressed: his feelings 
with as much perspicuity as his state would 
allow him—he was the worse for drink, and 
excessively shabby. He says you have wronged 
him beyond all reparation, and that the.longer 
the little attention he, wishes, to show you is 
postponed the; surer it will be to comeoff, I 
should say he had been, a gentleman at some 
time, there was the hall-mark about him still, 
bat he has, sunk about as low, as it.is.possible 
for a man.to do, and, I fancy, yapidly. He is 


) pearance that was not pleasant. 





tall and dark, with cunly-hainy and eyes like 
Mons. Rigaud’s: in Little Dornit—too. close 
together. Altogether he had a hawklike ap- 
He went 
away cursing inwardly, and. leaving Mother 
Larkins in anxiety about her spoons.” 

In vain Cuthbert racked his memory to find 
the, original of the, portrait presented in 
Sam’s letter; he, could not recall any one 
in the least like the shabby man who was s0 
incensed against him, and he came to 
the conclusion that it was a mistake, and 
thought no more aboutit, ‘ Out, of the run- 
ning,” he had said of himself, when he thought 
of love and love-making, and he sincerely 
believed it. He believed he, should have 
courage enough to all ideas of such happi- 
ness. away. from him whenever any fancy of 
love came near him. He had never been 
tried—his heart had never beat. one throb the 
faster at any woman’s presence yet— 

“The Jight that lies in woman's eyes ” 


had never been his heart's undoing, and he 
had no idea what he. was pledging himself to 
when. he. declared that:he and love had 
nothing in common, 

The madness came. to him, as it.ecmes to all 
men some time in their lives. Happy those 
who are fetterless, and free to indulge, their 
whims. and foster. their pee as they.list! 
It was the Carnival in, Rome, and every win- 
dow. was full, and every. balcony tenanted by 
crowds of eager sightseers; while the streets 
were full of carriages, and the fun was at its 
height, when an adventure; befel him that he 
would remember;for many a long day. J 

The air was heavy with.scent, and thick 
with the white dust of the, flour and the 
confetti that.had been thrown,about; and the 
pavements were slippery, where they existed, 
with crushed flowers and refuse of the noisy 
festival., Still there was order, even amidst 
the, confusion—the crowd, thongh, it chaffed 
and jostled,.did no more—and it was possible 
for people to get.along on foot, At the.corner 
of a wide street there had been some accident, 
of which-the effects only remained. Buta 
party. of English people had. got separated, and 
& young lady was, fora moment, alone. She 
had been thrown down and, well-nigh trampled 
upon, but someone had lifted her to her. fegt 
unburt, and was speaking to her ina patois 
tbat she evidently did not understand. Her 
hat was off, revealing a, face of great beauty, 
round which _ soft, curly hair was falling in 
some disorder, enhancing her loveliness rather 
than diminishing it. 

Tn an instant Cathhert. Clitheroe saw what 
was wanting—only someone on whom she 
conld depend for a moment. There was no 
lack of self-possession in her look, but she was 
bewildered and agitated now. 

“Can I he'lp you? "he said, making his way 
to her. “You have lost your friends?” 

‘Oh! thank you, yes!” she replied at once, 
‘You are an Englishman?” ‘ Yes.” 

“IT am glad. I am ‘not far from home, I 
know, but the crowd ‘is so great. There bas 
been a carriage accident just here, and we 
were knocked down either by the horses or the 
crowd, I don’t know which ; and I suppose I 
lost, myself for a moment, and L.cannot, tell 
now how far I have been forced;out of my 
way. They must have lost me ; they will,be 
so terrified,”’ 

They.were, indeed, if she had only known, 
Seeking for her in pregisely the opposite direc- 
tion to that in which she had, been, carried by 
the..crowd, and unable to make, themselves 
heard or understood.in the tumult that was 
around them. Cuthbert,drew.the girl’s hand— 
a little. shapely hand, and well gloved—under 
his arm, with a reassuring touch; that seemed 
to bring back her soattered- with more than 
anything else could have done, 

‘Thank you!” she said; “ it is impossible 
to get along withont an. arm, to: lean upon. 
The Hotel. Lugano, if you,please—that; is, if 
|we can get there, Perhaps.there will bea 
carriage,” 

‘I don’t think we shall. get any carriage to- 





night,” Cuthbert, replied; “bat we cami make 
our way if we have patience. Yousare not 
hurt, hope?” : 

‘*No; only a little knocked: about): It was 
very foolish, of us, to come down into the 
street; it was my fault, I wanted to see what 
a Carnival crowd was like, I am quite, satis- 
fied, _ If I could only find my hat! ” 

It was adorning. the; head: of one of the 
biggest and roughest of the peasants, who 
crowd into the city for the, Carnival, by, this 
time, and utterly out of any one’s reach. And 
the girl laughed, as she put her hand to her 
bare head. ‘ 

“ They stare so!" shesaid. And they might 
well. Such a head of hair, and such’® lovely 
face are seldom seen in conjunction. ,.‘* If you 
don’t mind throwing this over, your head,” 
said her resouer, ‘‘ it will look like a disguire, 
and will pass muster !”’ 

It was a gay-coloured handkerchief, such as 
were seen in the streets that night on hundreds 
of women’s heads ; and Cathbert had, brought 
it out with him for-a'wrap, if he should need 


one. 

.. It transformedithe young lady in moment 
from a. dishevelled, distressed looking: damsel 
into the counterpart of a huvdred others, who 
attracted no attention. And she) thamked its 
owner warmly, 

‘You are very thoughful,” she - said. 
“Hardly, one man in a score would. have 
thought af it |” 

“Tam glad I had it. We will. go down this 
street, it will bring us to the Lugano by a 
quieter route than the lighted way yonder. I 
cannot: say how olean it is; the inhabitants 
are not-the:most aristocratic in all Rome, but 
it will be qniet enough to-night.” 

‘* Yon know Rome?” the lady said presently, 
when they paused to breathe, after pressing 
through the crowd, in the shadow of gn arch- 
way, as quiet and forsaken as if the city was 
under a spell, instead: of being given over to 
riot and lawlessness. 

‘“* Yes, pretty well. I have been here some- 
time.” 

“And I have been here a good many’times, 
and know nothing of it, except the orthodox 
places where albthe.rest of the world goes! The 
show-places I mean.” 

“ Ah! then you don’t-know Rome?” he 
said, witha smile. ‘‘Il.am here picking up 
as 1 go all sorts of fancies that maybe useful 
to me in days. to come. Iam studying here.” 

‘An artist?” 

“ Yes |” 
There was a throb in the hand that, claspe 
his arm as he answered! the question; and 
there brn a tremble.ini the voice that spoke 

ain after.a BO. 
ie Rome com be a splendid field. for an 
artist! Don't put:me in a picture please—at 
least, as you-found me just now. I,was more 
of the. ragamnffin than the picturesque order I 
fancy!” 

“ , Pats just wishing that I could put the 
whole scene into:a pictune when I had the good 
fortune.to come across, you!’” Cuthbert: said, 


as they emerged into the lightonee more. “ But - 


no painter could put the Carnival. on paper or 
canvas. A scene or two here and there might 
be caughty but it would take the genius of 4 
Frith to depict: a. whole street and then be ® 
failure. Seel here isthe Lugano. I am 
happy tohave been of serviceto you. Are any 
of these your friends.? ” 

A party of people were on the hotel steps, 
evidently in anxiety and confusion, and the 
young lady sprang forward and joined them, 
while Cuthbert stood aside till he should be 
sure she bad found her people. , 

“I’m not a bit the worse, auntie, deer! ” she 
said toalady, who was wringing her hands and 
seeming to implore the rest todo something. 
‘‘ Here I am, every bit of me, except my hat ; 
that bas gone irretrievably I am afraid, I didn’t 
stop to look for it.; A. gentleman: helped me. 
Where has he gone? Ob! there bea! Some 
one fetch him, please; I can’t let himigo with- 
out a word.” 

A gentleman stepped forward and asked 
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Cuthbert, courteodslyeto step imo witli them. | mettarpef hisvowia covateyinieri,iexcep bin. the | snd told h 
They could not allow hint’ foage éthont | stutlios meetimedsiw doidw pe 100q 
ansdctaig. ibn: fee nies di dinioare, BY adeitige Miss He told fhemefsanmkkyemihe: he wan'+there 


Morrisonthoniad dihewdied Beem cimigreht: 
auxtet? woh Lherp-sindéndl web echsdier her in 
yainw® ow feds awed -~ ’ : 

« Miss Morrison”’ turned:and endorsed thein- 
vitation with-a smile anda gesture of her little 
hand; and Cathbert Clitheroe would as soon 
have disobeyed” at empress: ase gone: away 
without seeing more of the lovely girb who:had 
clung to him so confidingly thtougl: the dirt 
end darknese of the sttectof the@resars through 
which they: had comes 

He was introdtwed to! the lady Miss: Morri- 
son had ‘called “auntio ” ; an)to. another who 
might have been # cousit, perh who was 
called Miss Adair; abd tothe gentlemen of the 
pa ‘ty; alsorelations, butwhom hehardly looked 
at—he-wasdostin admiration of the beauty of 
the girl he ‘ad helped.’ She was decidedly 
the youngest: of the: party;and at the same 
time its head.. They all appeared to: defer to 
her as if she were mistress, and she spoke as 
if she were conseisue'of her position: ° 

‘*You'mast not let- this gentleman go:away 
without some réfreshment,”’ she said; ‘“Per- 
suade him to-sup with as whil’ I go.and make 
myself respectable. are all:very well for 
the Carnival, but: F don’t like them inprivate 
life!” 

She held up her: dress’ as. she spoke. and 
showed it all torn and drageled. 

“T deserve it all,” she said, “ for my wilful- 
ness! I shall know better’ another tire. 
But for this gentleman I might have been 
killed, Make him: stay, -piease, some of you!” 

She waseo prettily imperious thatfew people 
could have resisted her. But Cuthbert fancied 
he saw doubt on the elder lady's face, and he 
drew out his card-case; , 

“ Weare strangers)” he raid. “Tam very 
= to have: been of use, but there is no 
need———”” 

“Yes, there is,” Miss’ Morrison’ said, de. 
cidedly ; “ you will net’'refuse to sup with us, 
Mr. A—a— ?”’. i 

‘* Clitheroe—Cuthibert Clitheroe,’ he re- 
plied, and she stared at‘him in unmistakable 
surprise, and with®a: look’ of’ something like 
fright}! 

“ T said a gentleman had helped'me! "she said, 
+o sa “f Kae heard Mr: Clitheroe’s name 
before. °'T: a directly, auntie; dear: 
take dire Of it vere till I come.” 

nef —— 


di oy 
j. | 


4 vaxobue’ of puiauiged o16~ 
af MRARDER Vile Moimiqo a ee 

Ir was a very pleasant patt}ttiat(Cuthbart 
pare em or Self wmmornbstiia-gerial, 
agreemble”’ ee “& teat fia 
quiet pat llc ici orn ay wh 
very little Feelteg afr of Mires | Grinady 
and her ato pen Hemen; one grey - 
haired and middi@aged; an@ the ‘other! + ong 
—father and son’s'thtee ladies = Miwa Méeri som, 
aad the ohne she hed cated auntiay fat) tain: 
and something dtet farty, tHé wifd of theelidr 
a te 
Miss Field, a sensiblé} Wie! git R° 
time to be married’ té Mri faulty athe young 
man wastcallé@s #198 & visto nue Of od 

Cuthbert: gathered rathst than bedra”in! 40 
many words that they!were it? athendunte om 
Miss Morrison; who’ wits Yer rich young 
woman without relations; and he came to 
know im the*samte subtle [way that the lady 
and gentleman, calling: ttiemselves Mr. and 
Mrs, Adair, were not in ‘reality any relations 
of Miss:Moérrison, butonly dear friend of her 
dead parentay and! addreseed by her as 
“uncle? ad" aarp?) ° on! 8 

He did’ no# learn-all this om this first night, 
when they were waiting for the young to 
come downstairs avging her dress, but 
he hear@enough to place him on comfortable 
terms-of! arity with his entertainers, 

Altogether the Carnival’ adventare- had 
brought about pleasant results, ana” he gave 
himself up tothe enjoyment of the’hour with 
zest, increased by the fact that’ he had net 








shoaldcbe'mo mistake hereafter, nor any: pre- 
tence of: ignorance of: his position, But he had 
been heard:of before—this,his last. few» months 
of success-had. brought his: name. rather’ pros 
minently before the:art world, and. Mr. Adair 
had heard of him, he said. 

They were talking art with all the love. of 
an attist and a connoisseur, when the door 
of the room. was flung open, and a servant an: 
nounced ‘‘ Miss Morrison.” 

Cuthbert fairly started at the lovely appari- 
tion that. came gliding into the salon, more 
witcbingly beautiful than: any woman he had 
ever £een. 

If she had.been handsome in the tumult and 
disorder: of the Carnival, with her. dishevelled 
hair, and her torm dress, she looked regal 
now, fit: to. gracew» throne; and bewitch the 
hearts of«men till:they were ready to kiss her 
garment's hem in diadoration. 

He had hardly seencher fully till: now—the 
lights outside: had: been. fitful and umeertzin, 
and they. had been hurrying through. the 
crowded streets—here she was full in the: seft 
light of the lamps, and every beauty eniianced 
by all the arts of dress, 

She was tall and slender, and with.a grace 
of carriage that somehow sent:/him back to-the 
church sof: St. Barnabas-the-Less, and that 
fatal wedding-day ! 

She was neither fair as alabaster nor as 
dark as an Eastern branette—her complexion 
was, that of a thorongh English girl, with a 
skin as smooth and tatiny as ivory, and: a faint 
colour that no art could ‘imitate lay om her 
cheeks. ' ' 

The charm of' her fate-was more: in: expres- 
sion than actual feature, bat the speaking eyes 
had lashes that’swept' the fair cheek’; and’ her 
mouth was true in’ outline, and- disclosed 
pearly tecth that no: dentist could'‘copy: 

Her head was.sef: upon her shoulders with 
wondrous dignity and.grace, and. her hair— 
Cuthbert. was wont to declare that it was im- 
possible to tell the exact colour of it, or to help 
ooking at it. 

It was golden. brown—not the gold that hair- 
dressers,.produce and make the fashion, but 
brown, warm and wavy, and with golden gleams 
through itthat.shote ia the soft light like a 


ont was dressed splendidly—in quiet colours 
—Guthbert never knew what they were, but 
had:a sense of, purple velvet and lace, with 
here and there a glittering jewel; but the 
pichage for him was all too radiant as a whole 
far, 


i tp.see its details very correctly. 

- * adege How ypeanifiocnt you are!”’ 

Mrs. air said, as § seen up to them; 
9, need tol 


have dressed to- 


eu waa na, nee 
nighh, Glithéxee would have excused any- 
thing hy, rertiad 


I 3H0; 

co AD dédinitifealésnifcd should seem freetof tha 
dirt.of tha streetsdill; I, had. removed. myseli 
ae farfiiom them as-possible,’’ Miss Morrison 
said, latching; “sol made acontrast of it, and 
wentdnifor splendour. Lamsoglad you have 
waved Mr.:Cluthenoe, Now-let me thank you 
as. L ought b’’ sch 

She held ont her hand as she: spoke, aud 
for a brief minute let it rest im the artist’s 
palm, and took.away his heart:with:it when 
she drewiitaway. Somehow he feltias if she 
had dressed herself for him; had put on her 
braveries that his artistic. eye might be 
pleased. Itewas a pleasant thought, and that 
evening at least, he would enjoy himself, and 
put awaythe remembrance: of the fact that 
he was a manctatooed; that» whatever~ of 
happiness he might:see before him, held in 
woman’s hand, he:might: never: putforth his 
own to reach: i ht never look into’ a 
woman’s face and seek the love that comes: to 
all’ ow thissearth sooner ov. later—too late 
sometimes; when the destiny is settled, and 
the life planned, and no escape from what is 
written! 
Miss Morrison made-herself very agreeable, 





venteace wath spirit and a rense 
of humotrithat set everybody. at their ease. 

“T can’t think where yow could have-got to 
in a minute, auntie dear!” she said; “ we were 
all knocked down together, you came on top of 
me,”’ 

“And when I recovered my wits you were 
nowhere,” Mrs. Adair ssid ; ** we were tossed 
about like so many shuttlecocks.” 

“ And the tossing sent me into the arms of 
the ugliest’ old woman I ever saw,” Miss 
Morrison said, laughing. “TI think the sight of 
her and the smell—for she seemed to mea 
walking mass of garlic—did. more to restore 
me than the most powerful scent-bottle would 
have done. But I did not fare much better 
after I had jamped out of her arms, for the 
man who caught hold of me then, and‘jahbered 
at me in some horrible langnage that I did not 
understand a word of, must baye been drinking 
everything that was nasty ever since the 
Carnival commenced, I think he was worse 
than the old woman; and‘I don’t know what.I 
should have dene, for Ke held me very tight, if 
Mr, Clitheroe had not come to the rescue! ”’ 

“T’am very thankful to have been of 
service,’ Cuthbert'said, and the glorious eyes 
flashed back an’ acknowled¢ment of his, and 
took away his. wits altogether for the brief 
time he spent, in Miss Morrison’s company. 
She led him on to talk of “himself and. his 
prospects, till he was astonished to recollect 
how much he had~told ‘these strangers about 
his former lifé' and his work. But the even- 
ivg was the most delightful he had ever spent, 
and ho went away intoxicated with the sweet- 
Sr of the new joy that had come into his 
ife. : 3 

‘*Out of the ruining,” was he! |The re- 
membrance of his,own words came to him 
with a pang when he was once more shut in 
his quiet room, with leisure to think over what 
had happened. Alas! no; the fever had come 
upon him at Iast. And earth held‘no woman 
for him save this gentle girl with the speakin 
eyes, whose hand had:rested on, his arm, an 
whose voice: had thanked’ him. for his aid in 
the surging Carnival ‘crowd, 

“Fool!” he said. to himself, bitterly, 
“Blind, besotted fool! Tt, was only a girl’s 
gratitude; she willnever bestow another thought 
upon me. She is an heiress; wort, millions 
for aught I know. And what am 1? An 
artist, a creature whose works she san’ buy as 
she buys her dresses and her gew-gaws. And 
yet she looked at me and spcke, as ske has 
ooked and‘spoken to hundreds of men before 
now, I daresay! It.is the way of her order. 
Maybe.she will not know me again if ever we 
meet—if. Has she not asked me herself to go 
there again? to, make a picture of what we 
went throngh together—to paint lier portrait! 
Hers! Ah! what painting could do her 
justice? Ah! am I not ‘ Benedick the 
married man’—tied hand and foot, never-to look 
upon & woman’s face with love, or listen to a 
woman’s voice with interest? I must be a 
stone, while alf ardund mé is. warm with life- 
living breathing with love! A fitting, punish- 
for a deed like mine.*” ; 

Perhaps Miss Morrison;was excited and un- 
nerved by herstreet adventure, for,.she could 
not. rest any more,than Cuthbert Clitheroe 
could. on.the night of the end.of, the Carnival. 
But:there was something of amusement in her 
reflections, as.she thought of. what had gone 
by.. .Perhaps,,she was:a. finished coquette to 
whom men. were playthings! It maybe that 
she:felt. a little.drawn,: towards the,.man to 
whom she was indebted. for; a rescue from 
much that would have. been eminently dis- 
agreeable, 

'* Heigho! I: think: Lshall go to bed,” she 
said, when her new friend had taken his leave. 
“I believe I was a little: bit frightened after 
all,” 


“TIT know I was!” Mrs. Adair saidy. “it 
seemed a terribly long time: before we: found 
you, my dear,” 

“ A good half-hour by the:clock, I danesay! ”’ 
Miss: Morrison replied: “But anxietyoalways: 
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puts leaden weights on time's wings:'' So: that 
was Mr. Cathbert Clitherve wap iv? ts: 

** Have you heard of him before?” 

“Heard of him? Yes.” 

** Don’t encourage him, petite.” 

», In what way?” 

** Don’t let him come here and learn to love 
you as Le must—as he will; I saw it in his 
face, andthen-——” 

* And then, auntie?”’’ 

“ And then have to say what you must say. 
Child, think what would be the consequence !”’ 
, “Of what? most comforting of counsel- 

ors.” 

The girl took the hand that Mis, Adair had 
placed on her sunny head, and kissed it affec- 
tiovately. 

Ii Cathbert Clitheroe had thought her hand- 
80:n 3 in all the pride of her beauty and theglory 
of her carefal to. lette, he would have deemed her 
radiantly lovely now in a costume that plainly 
proved the truth of the old adage “ that beauty 
unadorned is adorned the most.” She had taken 
off her royal robes and donned a loose dress- 
ing-gown of blue cashmere and white lace, over 
which her hair was falling in unconfined waves, 
that made her look like an angel as she looked 
up into the kind face that bent over her. She 
was no angel, this pretty heiress—a very wilful 
girl sometimes, but womanly and good 
always ; and Mrs, Adair loved her dearly. 

She had known her all her life, and every- 
thing that her charge did came under her 
k,n, All but one thing—petite had one secret 
from her ; she knew the fact, but not the par- 
ticulara. 

“Of letting him fall in love with you, 
child!” was her answer to the girl’s question ; 
“of falling in love with him yourself! "’ 

“ What have love and I to do with each 
other?” laughed Miss Morrison; but the 
laugh was somewhat forced, and there was a 
peint of pain under the smile that died away 
on her lips afterwards. ‘‘I am safe, you 
know?” 

“I wish you were, my dear, with all my 
heart! Sometimes I think that you are more 
likely to fall in love than anyone else.” 

‘Don't say that!” and the sweet eyes 
flashed with something of impatience. 
‘* Whatever Iam, Iam true, Don’t fear for 
me, auntie dear; my armour is_ tbick 
enough !”’ 

“I doubt it, dear—I doubt it! 


Don't put 
yourself in the way, that’s all.’’ 


‘* Mr. Cuthbert Clitheroe willdo me noharm, | 


at rate,” Miss Morrison said, quietly. 

And Mrs, Adair was fain to take her word, 
and hope that she felt nothing but ordinary in- 
terest in the young artist, to whom she cer- 
tainly showed more favour than had been the 
lot of any man with whom she had come in 
contact since they bad been travelling to- 
gether. 

The young lady was singularly alone in the 
world. She was her own mistress —her money 
in her own hands absolutely—and it was a 
mercy, as Mrs. Adair sometimes said, that she 
had a wise head on her yo shoulders, or 
she would have fallen into sorts of diffi- 
culties before this. But she was wise and 
clearheaded, and understood all that was ne- 
ce:sary about her estates and their manage- 
ment; and how to keep at a distanée all the 
fortane-hunters that came after her in shoals. 
Ske was a mark for all the impecunious 
younger sons and reckless spendthrifts that 
were in society. But she held her own as if 
she had been forty instead of twenty-one; and 
no man ever pressed her a second time after 
he bad received his o once. 

She had come ab for a little peace, she 
declared ; and was travelling in a style that 
made her more aristocratic friends hold up 
their hands in horror, and opine that there 
must have been plebian blood somewhere to 
make her ao utterly regardless of the conven- 
tionalities. 

She and her party went where they listed, 
and saw what they liked ; and chose the most 
comfortable hotels, ——— of the fashion or 
the propriety of the p And it was begin- 


ning to be saidof herthat ste was ‘eccentric, 
poor dear!” which withosome people, it the 
same thing as sayingsheowasmad. )0* 17 
Mrs. Adair was far-seeing, and her:mervous- 
ness about the artist was not without cause. 
She knew there was more than ordinary in- 
terest on the one side, and she inte 
the other. And as time went on, and Cathbert 
Clitheroe saw more of them, and fell deeper 
and deeper into the toils every time that the 
two met, she remonstrated again, only to be 
told that there was no harm—that it would 
come all right, 

“For you, if you are playing with him, per- 
haps!” she said, appealny? ‘* but, my dear, 
what is sport to you may be death tohim. I 
think I read him aright—he loves you!” 

‘*T will do him no harm,” was the quiet an- 
swer; “* you may trust me, auntie, He shall 
come out of this unscathed.” 

Mr. Singleton at home was exercised in his 
mind by his friend’s letters. There was too 
much about Miss Morrison in them, and he 
ventured a remonstrance, 

“ Take care, my boy!" he wrote; “ recollect 
St. Barnabas-the-Less. I smell mischief in 


ee last few letters. Come away before it is 
ate.”’ 
To which Cuthbert replied : 
.‘* It is too late, old friend. I thought I was 
safe, but there was a flaw in my armour, and 
I am the most miserable dog in existence!” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Mr. Srixcteton heard very little about Miss 
Morrison after his friend returned from Rome. 
Cuthbert came back, altered and improved in 
many ways—a clear-headed man of the world 
had taken the place of the somewhat impetuous 

outh who had gone away, and he was as 
kind and genial as ever in his intercourse with 
his old friends. His work had gone on merrily, 
there was gee | of evidence of that; and 
there was a good-sized picture under weigh 
which was to be exhibited at the Academy if 
the ruling powers would be kinder to the artist 
than they had been hitherto. 

‘*Sam ” prophecied great things for it, and 
declared it would be the picture of the year. 
But Cuthbert shook his head, and was not so 
sanguine. He was changed, and Polly de- 
clared it was not for the better. There was a 
something underlying his old pleasant manner 
that ‘shut bis lips with a firmness that had 
never been on his mouth before, and left a 
shadow in his eyes that told of sleepless nights 
and troubled days. 

“ He has not come scot-free out of that love 
affair,” the little woman said to her husband ; 
‘that’s what it is! Whocould Miss Morrison 
have been, I wonder?” Tera 

That was it — Polly was right.. Cuthbert had 
found out what love was like, and was payiog 
the penalty of his confidence in himself when 
he contracted that fatal marriage that cut! him 
off for ever from all that goes to make a man’s 
happiness in this lower world. He had 
honestly believed that he should be able 
to keep free from any fancy for a woman, no 
mattér how lovely she might be, but he had 


back to England as unhappy as mortal man 
could possibly be. 

He said very little about it to his friend— 
who openly questioned him about it, as he 
" knew he might—only admitting that it was a 
miserable affair, and taking much blame to 
himself for allowing hi to be drawn into 
it. 


“ Nothing can alter it, Sam,’ he said, ‘It 
wase horrible mistake—I knew what it: must 
come to, and yet I could not keep away from 
her. We were neither of us free,”’ 

age of you? Was the lady married 
too?’’ 

* Married? No! I did not say that she 
was notfree, I do not know; I had no business 
to make it necessary for me to be told, but 
there was some engagement—some contract 
that she could not break, and so——” 





reckoned without his host, and he had come | lace 





Mund sovyou came near.breaking your own 
beaut and hers too:? "hii voile Sur dilros ri” 

wot Weal: thatis just it-+hens too ; for, aa:Iam 
awdiving man; I believe:iiie had:come to love 
me. I saw itin:her daar :face+I; heard it: in 
her sweet voice every hour that we spent 
together ; and I could not tear myself away. 
I bad not the moral courage to go back to my 
work and my horrible secret, and put away 
the happiness that was growing with every 
passing hour.” 

“* And she?” 

“* And she—well, she did not say go; and I 
lingered on, till one ry Re had to tell her—bad 
to admit that I had been letting myself love 
her with no free hand to ask her to take. I 
had behaved like a scoundrel; and I, a 
married man, had dared to bask in the ligtt 
of her sweet presence, and think that——” 

‘In short, you made a donkey of yourself, 
Master Cuthbert! What did the lady say?” 

“ She said it might be that she was fettered 
too. She had been thoughtless, for that sie 
was not free to marry ony anty no matter how 
her heart pigs souk. t{ was a promise, [ 
understood, was as binding asif she we:e 
already given away at the altar. She did no: 
say in as many words that she loved me, but 
she let me read it in her face; and when we 

she gave me her hand, and said we 
should meet again. I gathered, too, that she 
was travelling to avoid someone—perhaps the 
man she is promised to. If I thought that, 
) ee 

“You could do nothing, my boy; remember 
your own wife,” 

“ Aye! a myth; dead, perhaps, by this time. 
Anyway, never to be anything to me. What 
short-sighted creatures we are, Singleton ! If 
we could only foresee—— ” 

“We shonid live in a world of horrors, dear 
boy! Rouse yourself, and come out of your 
daze about this Miss Morrison. It has been an 
unlucky avcident—those things always crop up 
at the wrong time; but for heaven’s sake don’t 
let it interfere with your work! I’m quite 
sure that if you do not spoil the picture between 
this and May, it will hang on the ‘line’ and 
perhaps be talked about by a priuce or a duke, 
or whoever apes at the banquet. I wish 
fortune woul fickle to me and Polly in that 
fashion—thatIdo!” 40 

Cuthbert Clitheroe’s picture. was beginning 
to be talked about. It was, as ‘his friend had 
said, a commission, and the subject was « 
tolerably a one, but it was treated in 
a fashion that brongkt-all-its beauties ; and 


critics were ing to“en¢ Mr. Single- 
ton’s spinion tat “bitte me be the pic- 
ture of the year! 57 

_ It was the Belmont heiress w for the 
man she-has given her heart to, to. choose for 
himself ont of the three caskets; and the eager, 
TL coupes tate Dehig has plone into 0 lik 

“ T suppose this thi wn into a like- 
ness. of. Miss Morrison1”’ Mr, Singleton said 
one day; apropos of nothing ashe watched his 
friend at work, ‘‘ Where did you get the pattern 
of that lace? Ihave seen) nothing like it—it's 
splendid! Don’t touch it,again, for heaven's 
sake, or you-will spoil it!’ ,, 
‘* Dm not going to ; it is finished. I got that 

in Venice—only a scrap, but it is wonder- 
fully:useful: Yes, my boy, it has grown into 
a likeness of, her, _E ing I turn my hand 
to does. I shall finish. my days in a lunatic 
asylum, I verily believe! ”’ 

“No you. won't! Work is a splendid vent 
for lunacy and megrims of all sorte. People 
with plenty of healthy work to-occupy them 
don’t go mad or get ill—they haven’t time; it’s 
only your lazy mopers that do that, And this 
saucy Nerisea is the other one, I suppose?” 

“It is somewhat — not altogether; her 
face——” 


**Is not the *one beloved face on earth!’ 
as someone says in a play. Of course you 
could not paint her as you have painted the 
er If checaen.d mes hy be fae to Egy ‘ 

‘* She won’t see it. e is go Pp 
and I don’t know where afterwards. This is 
going to Trewurgie, in Cornwall,” 
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«That's where your Beatrice is. I am al- 
most sure that is the name; and the place be- 
longs to a lady, I believe. Someone who is 
eccentric and rich; I heard that much not 
long ago. Elkington has been there again and 
has seen it—though, even now, he is not quite 
gure as to the real owner of the place. A Mr. 
Smethurst employed him—and the ‘ elk’ is not 
the wisest of mortals.” 

Cuthbert did noi feel much interest in the 
destination of his picture in his pressnt mood, 
but his friend was right in prophecyivg that 
it would be much talked about. It was quite 
a sensation before the time for sending it in to 
the Academy came, and daily groups of five 

ple came to see it on the easel and to con- 
gratulate the artist on his foreshadowed suc- 
cess. ‘ 

“ No. 300 "—‘* Portia Waiting,’—was a small 
line in the catalogue, but it meant a roped 
space and’a policeman, when the exbibition 
opened. And all England had read the eulogies 
that had been bestowed on it, and people 
crowded so to see it, that but for timely pro- 
tection, damage would have been done to it 
and its neighbours. 

“§am’s” picture was honourably “ hung” as 
well, and the delight of the littJe man and his 
peg in his good work were things to 
see. e was better known by the general pub- 
lic than Cathbert, who could walk through the 
rooms unnoticed, and listen to the criticisms 
that are so amusing when they are sponts- 
neous. 

He was lounging through the great hail one 
day, when he was startled by a voice near 
him. It was quite strange to him, but it men- 
tioned his wife’s name—“ Margaret Huntley.” 

The speaker was a girl who was with a party, 
bat she was only talking to one of them—a 
young gentleman who was looking somewhat 
bored. 

** Nonsense !"’ he said; ‘‘ there is no portrait 
of her here,”’ 

“ Yes, there is—a speaking likeness.” 

» ‘* Where?” . 

‘I won't tell you; you shall find out for 
yourself. I wish she would come back to 
England ; I long to see her so! ” 


“ Wasn't there something queer ‘about her ? | 


Wasn’t she engaged to that fellow Carruthers ? 
Awful cad he was.” 

“No, she never was engaged to him. He 
wanted to marry her to get the money. There 
was some clause in her father’s will that gave 
it to him if she did not, I believe ; but he 
wanted her as well for the sake of her mother’s 
fortune.” 

“ How did she get ont of it?” 

Cuthbert listened for the answer, but the 
girl shook her head with a little laugh. 

“ You must ask her when you see her. No 
one ever knew. She did it somehow ; for Stan- 
ley Carruthers didn’t get her. And he was 
ruined somehow, and——” 

‘* Went straight to the deuce! I beg your 
pardon, Aunie, I did not mean to say that, but 
he did. He has sunk about as low as any man 
can ; and the old lady lives on a pension Mar- 
garet Huntley allows her. He must have 
—_ his cards badly, I am sure!” 

ey rose as he spoke, and Cuthbert Clithe- 
roe rose too, and followed them He should 
at least know what his wife was like if there 
was any picture of herin the rooms. It was 
not seeking her—he had promised never to do 
that—but at least he might look upon her face 
on canvas without any breach of contract. 

His heart was beating fast as he went after 
the two who had spoken, till they came to 
where a crowd always besought to “‘ moveon.” 
surrounded the “Portia.” It was one of those 
portraits, then, that hung just over it! One 
remorselessly ‘‘skied,” and.deserving of its 
fate, and the other in a place of honour. 

It surely could not be that! the ‘ Portrait 
of a Lady ’—just over his own work was the 
picture of a sedate dame of sixty or there- 


abouts, rather hard - faced and excessively 
prim, but wonderfully painted. The other 
was a wild dream of a red-haired woman 
sprawling on a couch—goggle-eyed and claw- 











fingered, and christened ‘‘ Day Dream.” If the 
artist had called it nightmare it would have 
been more appropriate. 

Cuthbert shivered, and thought to himself 
that he was lucky not to have seen his wife’s 
face if that was the sort of woman she was. 
But that was not it—nor the old lady either ! 

The pair were pressing forward to the 
“ Portia”; and when they bad established them- 
selves in the front row he heard the girl say to 
her companion, — 

“ Isn’t it a lovely likeness ?’’ ; 

“ Her very self, by Jove!” the young man 
replied. ‘ However did she come to sit for her 
likeness for a picture like that ?” 

Was the world coming to anend? Did his 
ears deceive him ? 

Cuthbert Clitheroe felt as if the pictures and 
the floor were coming together in one confused 
heap ; but another voice joined the conversa- 
tion, and confirmed what he had heard. 

‘* Isn’t it a wonderful likeness ?” a gentleman 


said, who joined the two who had been speak. | gre 


ing. ‘*Mr. Clitheroe must have seen her 
abroad, I fancy. Shelvoks well as Portia!” 

“Tt is a pity she is not here to see it!” 
the first speaker said. “She would be proud 
of such a likeness, I should think! ” 

‘‘She might well be. It is the best picture 
of the year ; better than all the Academy mea’s 
productions. There has been feeling as well 
as art in every touch of the brush. Come out 
of the way, and save the policeman the trouble 
of telling us to move on!” 

The party came back to the middle of the 
room, and after a moment or two found seats; 
and Cuthbert lingered—sitting, too, for he was 
trembling in every limb. 

“It is the best portrait of Margaret Huntley 
I have ever seen!” the young girl, that had 
first spoken of it, remarked. ‘I wish she 
would come home again !”’ 

““ Who is taking my name in vain?” said a 
voice—that thrilled through every nerve in 
Cuthbert’s body, and sent his wits to the four 
wirds—and two ladies came up to the people 
he had heard, and stood before them. Miss 
Morrison and her companion, Mrs. Adair. 
‘‘Here Iam,” the heiress said. ‘ What are 
you saying about me, people?” 

“ Wishing you were here; and talking about 
your portrait.” 

“ My portrait! itis not exhibited. .I have 
had it painted certainly, bat——’” 

“‘ But it hangs there for all that! There, in 
the place of honour, with a special guard. 
Haven't you seen the ‘ Portia?’” 

“The ‘Portia’?’’ and the lady’s cheek 
flashed suddenly, and grew pale again. “My 
picture?’’ 

‘“‘ Your very self. . Look!” 

The crowd parted a little and showed the 
sweet, calm face avd graceful figure in the garb 
of Shakespeare’s heroine. 

The heiress blushed furiously now, and 
seemed confused; but there was something 
like a tear in her eye as she looked earnestly at 
the painting. 

“T had heard of the ‘ Portia’,’’ she said; 
“in fact, I had seen it-in the sketch. It was 
begun in Rome, you know; but I had no 
idea——” 

“That you were going to figure in it so 
conspicuously. You are honoured, Margaret!” 

“‘T am indeed—I——Mr. Clitheroe!” 

A suddex turn had bronght her face to face 
with the artist, who was looking at her with a 
face as pale as that of a corpse. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

Axyp so husband and wife stood face to face 
at last, in the midst of a gay, fluttering crowd 
who had no idea of the hearts’ history such a 
meeting told. For a moment Cuthbert could 
not speak, his brain was busy trying to find 
a link to bind together the broken chain of 
events. The lady was the first to recover her 
self-possession, but her voice trembled a little, 
nevertheless, as she held out her hand with a 


smile. 
‘Mr. Clitheroe and I have met before,” she 





said. ‘‘ lowe you some explanation and apology, 
sir,’ she added, turning to him with the sweet 
smile that bad so nearly witched his senses 
awayin Rome, ‘‘I was masquerading a little 
in Italy, trying to escape under anotber name 
from many —— pleasant and unpleasant. 
I wanted rest and peace, and I took that way 
of taking it. I am glad to meet you again.” 

He muttered something—he scarce knew 
what. She, Miss Morrison—Margaret Hunt- 
ley! The woman he had married and pro- 
mised never to seek! The. heiress who had 
bought her freedom from someone else by the 
sacrifice of her liberty! Was he awake or 
dreaming? Had she known him when she 
was so gracious to him in Rome? What was to 
happen next? It was his own wife he was so 
desperately in love with! And if eyes and 
manner could speak, she loved him too! 
Where would it end ? 

In a parting for the present—fer before he 
had had time to recover his wits or return the 
eting that Mrs. Adair bestowed on him, the 
graceful head had bent in a parting salutation, 
and Mies Morrison had disappeared with her 
friends in the crowd. 

With his brain all in a whirl he went away. 
He could not bear the noise and bustle and 
the chit-chat of acquaintances—all eager to 
show their intimacy with the artist of the 
day—any longer, and he walked rapidly away 
along Piccadilly —westward—not caring much 
whither his steps led him. A man watched 
him away from Burlington House, and cursed 
bim with curses not loud, but deep. 

“Let him go!’’ he muttered. ‘My time 
will come; I’ll have him and her too. The 

und of flesh that I will take from them 
both will feed my revenge, if it will do nothing 
else.”» And en he blasphemed—“ Pro- 
miscuous,” as the policeman said, who pre- 
sently ordered him to move on or hold his 
tongae—till it made a man’s hair stand on 
end to hear him. 

And Cuthbert Clitheroe, ignorant that he 
had an enemy on the face of the earth, weut 
home to Mrs. Larkins’s house—for prosperity 
had not taken him away from his old’ place, 
except that he had moved down to the first 
floor, and was the good lady’s especial pride 
and boast—and ordered dinner, which tasted 
like dry chaff when he got it, and could 
not be eaten by reason of ‘‘ Miss Morrison.’’ 
Trying to read was no better, and work was 
not to be thought of! When should he see her 
again? Where would they meet ?—for of course 
they would meet now! Ah! it was nouse. He 
would go out, take a turn round the parks and 
see if the fresh air in the twilight would bring 
him back to sense and reason. He thought he 
would look up Sam and his Polly, but they 
were both out. Gone to some of the enter- 
tainments that Polly’s soul loved, and not 
likely to be in till late. He must go for his 
walk alone, and see what the nodding trees and 
the silent stars would do towards restoring his 
epee . : 

The park was very silent, and in a side path 
he threw himself down on a seat and thought 
—thought of his strange marriage and his 
better fortune, since which he began to under- 
stand now; and then of Rome and Miss 
Morrison and her witcheries, and of——Ah! 
what was that streak of fire that ran across 
the sky? and why did earth, trees and stars 
all come together with a crash? When-e 
came the blows that were being rained down 
on his defenceless head, striking him to the 
ground insensible, and staining the gra:s with 
blood splashes ? 

Vainly he tried to shriek— to gasp out cries 
for help. His life was being battered ont of 
him, and there was no oue at hand to save or 
give the alarm! 

~ _* 7. aa 

The stars were coming back again t» their 
places in the sky, surely, and the trees were 
waving still, and it had beena dream! No; 
there was only one star—a faint twiokling 
light, and the trees were shadows, and he was 
as weak as a baby and lying somewhere—in 





his own bed, for there was the sprawling- 
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patterned cretonne that Mrs: Larkins prided ker- 
self upon, and there waca woman's face bending 
down over him—his “ Portis’s " face; It was 
all a dream-—it was ndt true ; and overpowered 
with the magritade of his discovery that he 
was still alive—he slept, 


When he woke again he was-sure where he } 


was. There wasnolamp-lightnow, bat daylight 
and Polly~Sam’s Polly, sitting by his side ; 
her merry faee- grave: and pale, and her. eyes 
were swelled) as if she had been weeping. 
What coul?#‘she have to cry abeut? She was 
always sucha cherry littl women, He would 
have put owt his hand to hea, buat: to: his 
amazement he could not-move: it—nor speak, 
though hetried. She was quick to: see the 
change in him, and a glow of delight: came 
into her fave. 

“Do you know me?” she asked, very softly, 
and he framed the word “ Yes,” with his hips, 
wondering much et himself. And she went 
away,after puttibg something to his lips~which 
revived him very much. Phen she» turned 
into Mrs: en over-him ; an@ Cath- 
bert’s-tongue was loosed by the jon. 

“What the deuce ag et priory 9 he 
asked, and Mts. Larkins choked, spluttered, 
and had'to be-taken away till she could: com- 
pose herself, and Sam and’ Polly came back. 

From that heer hie recovery was rapid, and 
he was able to hear what had befallen kim. 

He had been attacked'in the park, 
and would have been killed but’that a police- 
men hat followed the man who had nearly 
murdered him. 

“ Whe was-it?’” Cuthbert. asked. 
not an enemy in the world. 
one want to. kill! me ?”’ 


““B have 


band,” was theanewer ‘Your assailant was 
the. men who came here onee and wanted to 
break your neck. I identified him yesterday.” 

‘Where? What have they:done with him?” 

“No ove has done anything, He is-dead: 
He died iu the ceil where -he was put on re- 
matd to wat for your death or recovery: He 
must have beem in the last stage of disease 
and wretchedness, and they found him dead. 
The world is wel) rid:of him.” 

In a very few days Cuthbert was pronounced 
out of immediate danger. 

For more than a week he‘had*been utterly 
insensidble and face to face wit death, the 
doctors giving ib as their opinien that-it was 
impossible:he could recover, or if he did that 
it would be to be ae idiot oran imbecile forthe 
rest of hislifex ¢ 

The faeuity are not: always’ right; as the 
event proved, , . 

“Sam,” saddenly said Cuthbert, one day 
after he-had been allowed to'sit up in bed, aud 
was promoted tosomethingmore in the way of 
diet than gruel and weak beoftea, ‘E want 
you to tell me sombthing:”’ 

‘“* Fire away, what is it?” 

“ Only I want-an honest‘answer, mind. Do 
you think the doctors were wrong when they 
said I shba'd go mad?” ; 

“Wrong! of course they were: What. par 
ticular phase of madness do you propose to 
develop? Your brain is as healthy as ever, if 
it is not quite so strong. Don’t fancy’ such 
things.” 

“I don’t think IT am fancifal,. bat there ic 
one thing. I seo things and people that—that 
are not here, you know,:and+——” 

“ What are the visions hike?” asked Sam, 
demurely, * fying hyenas, or striped pigs with 
curly tails, or what?” 

‘Ah! don’t laugh at me, old friend—I am 
serious. Tell me, has'there been.a woman bere 
bosides Polly and Mrs; Larkin ?”’ 

“Women ! What woman sheuld there 
be?” 

‘I knew it,” Cathbert said, sadly. “I can- 
not rely upon my brain. Day after day—even- 
ing after evening—tI have seen her—my wife, 
The first time I opened my eyes after the 
smash, D saw bere here bending over me*as'I 
have longed to have her, and——” 

“You have raved sboat her enough,’ Mr. 
Singleton said, gravely, ‘You have lvad her 


Why sitoald apy | 
“ Because yor are Margaret Huntley’s hws. | 





im your mind+that ‘will account for the fancy: 
E would not think about it any more if I were 
you ; people have all sorts of queer dreams 
in delirium, you know. It will pacs away.” 

“Not till my life : s away; Sam, I 
would-give:it ail to.sep her-again.” 

Sam insistedion his going to sleep forthwith, 
and administered a sedative which was to be 
given. on: anyvappearance of excitement, and 
Cuthbert fell asleep, declaring that’ he should 
never sleep again, And while he slept: Sam 
changed into the lady of his! dreams—his 
“ Portia” herself. Sweet and gracious there she 
sat, with a sorrowful anxiety in her fair face, 
and a gentle hand touched his wasted fingers as 
they lay outside the counterpaue. 

“Iam going mad!” he muttered. ‘They 
were right, after alt; but it is'a sweet’ mad- 
ness.”’ 

‘“Not yet, Cathbert!” and ‘the dear eyes 
looked. into his own and filled with pitying 
tears, ‘not while [ can help 'to keep you with 
us. No it ismo dream—I am here.” 

It was a risky experiment, and Mr. Single- 
ton feared greatly:for the: effect of the: agita- 
tiom But when he in, a few minutes 
afterwards, Cuthbert was dosing with his head 
on the soft, white hand of his wife, and she 
put up a warning finger to silence him. 

‘* Alt will be well, I: hope!” she said, softly ; 
aud all waswell, Ina week Cuthbert Cli- 
theroe had recovered sufficiently to Jeave his 
room, and in a! month he had gone abroad for 
the complete restoration of bis health ; and the 
newspapers announced the departure of ‘‘ Mr. 
and: Mrs. Clitheroe” for the continent. And 
the world wonfisred: and ‘talked, and never 
came to a proper conebusion of how everything 
had been brought abouts. And gossip ran high 
about Miss Huntley’s:marriage; and where it 
had been celebrated, till‘a reporter got hold of 
the etory, and published it for the benefit of 
society in general, for whose opinion the two 
o— most concerned cared not one whit, 

story is’ am oldvone now, and the artist 
has long ago risen to the very top-of the tree. 
He didnot giveup himart when he found his 
wife’ and her fortave: Prosperity had not 
made him idle; it*had rather given him a 
fillip, and he has done many astruggling friend 
good service sinve hs has come ‘to be a power 
in the Academy. . 

“Sam” has risew, too; and he and Polly 
are frequent guests at Cathbert’s house. Tre- 
wurgie is the favourite place of both himself 
and his wife. It is so out of the world that 
they like the quiet-of it. She is the mysteri- 
ous owner whose name Mr. Elkington could 
not remember; andit is there that the rejected 
picture and the famous one hang side by side, 
and Margaret declares that the Beatrice is the 
better of the two, . 

Cuthbert likes it best, too. And sometimes 
when his children askhim why ; he Jatighs, and 
says that it wae through the rejection of that 
pictare by the ha»ging committee that hecame 
to hear of ‘‘Something to bis Advantage,” 


[THE END.] 





FACETIA. 


‘““T ame to telD the-truth——”' Yes,” in. 
terrapted an acquaintance, ‘‘and you are pro- 
bably the! worst shot in the kingdum.” 
eDrap men, itis affirmed, tell‘no tales; but 
nobody has ever ventured a siimilar assertion 
with regard to dead women, 


A» Irishman, who had just landed, said: 
“The fires bit of mate L ever ate in this country 
was @ roasted potato, boiled yesterday ; and if 
you don’t believe me, I can show!it: you. for I 
have it in my pocket:’’ 

A sHoemaker was taken up for bigamy and 
taken before the sitting magistrate. ‘“ Which 
wife," asked’ a bystander, “ will he be obliged 
to take.” Brown, always: ready at # joke, re- 
plied: “He’s a cobbler, and of course must 
stick. to-bis last.’’ . 


: frontof his shop:door, 





Heisaid her hair was dyed, and when sho 
indignantly said “‘ ’Tis false!’ he saidhe pre. 
sumed so. 

Waar is te difference between a blind man 
and a sailor-in prison ?— One can’t see to-go, 
and the other can’t go to sea. 

Tue. mania: for adulteration is so great that 
you cannot buy a quart of sand and beé'sure 
that it is not half sugar. gh 

“ Evucenig, Eugenie, will you insist.on wear- 
ing the hair of another womanon your head?” 
‘* Alphonse, do you still insist. on. wearing the 
skin of another calf upon your feet;?’’ 

A youne man in @ train was making fan of 
alady’s hat to an elderly gentleman:on: the 
same seat with him. ‘' Yes,” was the-reply, 
‘*that’s my wife, and I-told her if she were 
that bonnet some fool would make fun of it.” 

‘Iv I have ever used any unkind words, 
Hannah,” said Mr. § » reflectively; “I 
take them all back.’” “ Yes, I 
want to use them all over again,’ was the 
not very soothing reply. 


Miss Surrn asked ‘‘the pleasure of Captain 
Jones’s company to tea.” At the time ap- 
pointed the captain, being in command of, the 
— Rifle Corps, made his appearance with the 
whole of his company in parade dress, 


Mamara: ‘ Why are you always beating your 
doll? Thatisn’t nice.” Elsa: ** Yes, itis. I 
must beat the doll, because I don’+ want papa 
to tell me as he always tells you, that Tam 
spoiling my children.” 

A paracrarg: states that a certain actress is 
under contract with her manager. not to marry 
for five years. Maybe she hopes to arouse the 
obstinacy of some man, by this means, and 
induce him to. propose. : 

A man seeing a boa-constrictor at a zoo- 
logical garden, asked what the beast had tied 
himself up in a hard knot like that fon? “Qh,” 
said @ man, who knew all. about natural 
history, “ that’s tofremind himself of something 
when he wakes up.”’ 

A .aooD is.told by Moore, in his diary, 
of a man selling a horse, andthe would-be: pur- 
chaser inquiring as to his: leaping powers, 
asked : “‘ Would he take timber?” ‘*He’d jump 
over your head,’ was the answer, “I don’t 
know what you call that.” 

A szecar'in Dublia had been @ long time 
besieging an ‘old’ gouty, testy, limping’ gentle- 
man, who crustily refused his mite, “Ah 
please yourtonour’s honour,” said the mendi- 
cant, ‘‘I wish your heart was as tender as 
your toes.” 

A NEWSPAPER paragraph complimented a 
gallant soldier on his valour, and styled him a 
“* battle.scared veteran,” instead of. “ battle- 
scarred,” and eae been. informed of the 
erratum’ and ‘asked for an apology, if, made 
matters all the worse by sfyling the, hero 
“bettle-scarred.” ; 

A. testy old man. went into thaicellar with a 
handsome. mug to draw sowe beer, He 
stumbled and fell . heavily over a, box.. His 
wife called-out;: ‘‘ My; dear, have.you broken 
the-mug?” Smarting, with paiv, he replied : 
“No, bat I will,” and.immediately dashed it 
against the wall. 

“So your business: is: picking up, eh?” said 
a facetious cobbler to arag-picker;, whovhad just 
commenced operations. on: am ash barre in 
“« Yes, and E.see.yours 
ismendin’,’”’ quickly replied the raggedurchin, 
glancing at the dilapidated boot in the cobbler’s 
hand, . 


A coop story is told about Mazzini.) While 
the notorious Italian agitator was in Londen, 
he went out’ one day with an English friend 
and bought a lot’of rasty ‘old swords and 
pietols.. “‘ What on earth are you ‘to do 
with them?” asked the Englishmen. “ 
at all,” replied Mazzini; 
police hear of my~ purehase © ' 
be sent everywhere, and nota king or queen 
will sleep quietly tonight" And the Italian 
chuckled. 
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SOCIETY. 

Treae.are to,be great rejoicings in July. at 
Longleat: te: celebrate the’ coming of age: of 
Lord Weymouth; eklést son of Lord and 
Lady Bath: inti 


A. CBELDREN’s, party, on. a,grandyseale. was to | 
Miarch: 10; at. Magi. | 
borongl House to-celebratethe twentieth anni | 
versary of the Prince arid Princess of Wales’s | 


be giveno.on Saturday, 


marriages 

Ws hear from, the ‘Italian. Court that the 
last State ball was, a: brilliant affair... The 
Queen was dressed in a gorgeous, al 
peculiary costume of. ‘orange and -salmon 
coloury the camet Bémp, of red plush and 
silver. “I'he: Queten, who is, passionately fond 
of daneing,...opened, the ball with; the, i 
Ambassador, their: visid-vis being: the: English 
Ambadsadress and the: Russian Ambassador. 

Tua areca a are man which the 
Emperor an press Germany presented 
to tte-Crown Prince awd Princess on the occa- 
sion of their silver wedding was made in Eng- 
land.’ Or itv arrival in Berlin‘ the or 
found the tray too’ small,” therefore or 


from. @ Berlin . silversmith a. .Jarger,.one,-to 
matel the set, with a slop bowland 
a frit “dish, supplementary pieces 


alone edst upwards of four hundred pounds. 


AcuarnminG wedding was that of Miss Grant 
with Mr. R. L. Andersot Assam, which 
took place in Glasgow recently. The bridé was 
tastefully attired in creaim satin, trimmed 
with pearls and-Indian lace, a tulle veil 
fastened to # wreath of real orange blossom 
(cent from Italy) by a diamond The 
three bridesmaids wore bodices and paniers 
of fraise-ecrasseés satin, the skirts being of 
white muslin and lace, small tecques to mateh 
thehrdresees.- bi 

Tum marriage of the: Hon. George Fitzroy 
Somerset, eldest son of Lord my with Miss 
E. Ponsonby, daughter of the Hon. and Rev. 
Walter. and Louisa. Ponsonby, was 
recently solenmi ‘at: St. James's Church, 
Piccadilly. A large number cf the friends and 
relatives of both families-assembled before the 
arrival of the bride, who entered the church 
at. quarter before eléven, accompanied by her 
mother; Lady Louisa Ponsonby, and ber 
brother, Mr. Baward Ponsonby; and at once 
proceeded to the altar, followed by the eight 
young: ladies who. had been: chosen tovofficiate 
as bridesmaids—Bady Margaret’ Lygon, the 
Hon. Violet Somerset, Miss'Ponsonby and Miss 
K. Ponsonby, the Misses Eliot, and the two 
daughters.of Mr, and Mrs. Edward Ponsonby. 
The. marriage service. was: performed by the 


father of the bride, the: Hon: and Rev. Walter | 


Ponsonby, the bride being given away by her 
mother. At. the, conclusion of the ceremony 
the bride and bridegroom, with afew of the 
nearest relatives, returned to the Countess of 
Bessborough's residence in Charles-street, and, 
having, changed her bridal dress, the young 
couple’ left London early in’ the day for 
Wimbledon, where they spent ‘a’ few days 
previous to leaving England for India. The 
pride wore a dress of white moiré antique, the 
front’ of rich white satin, covered with a deep 
flounce of magnificent de’ Brussels lace, which 
was artistically draped over the long trained 
skirt. A veil of the same Jace fell over a wreath 
of orange blossoms: The bodice was made 
high to the throat, and trimmed with the lace 
en suite: A. beamtiful, necklace.of five rows of 
peariseompleted the costume. The bridesmaids 
wore dresses of white nun’s cloth, with déep- 
kilted skirts, a drapery and sash of red and 
blue (Brigade of ribbon) arranged 
across the front. ‘The six ¢hildren wore large 
straw hats, trimmed with lace and pompons 
of the two colours of tle sash’; while the elder 
ladies wore small red straw bonnets, trimmed 
en suite. The hride’s travelling dress was of 
stone-coloured cashivere, with crimson velvet 
waistcoat, and a bonvet of strat, of ‘the two 


colours intermixed. 











STATISTICS. 


Or 140,090 known species of piants a man 
eats only 300.and leaves. 139,700 tothe doctors 
to make into medicine, 

Prosstaw AnD: Enctisa Incomes.—The: total 
incomes of the Prussian people in 1881 amoun- 
ted to no more than £411,000,000 sterling. In 
1880 the inqomes assesséd, 6. thie income-tax 
in the United Kingdom were in reund numbers 
£577,000,000. 

Tre — state in’ the civilized world is 
Texas, which’ boasts an area of 274,356 square 
tiles ; the smallest is the little state of Mo- 
naco,.in Europe, which has only an area of 
six square miles, The Austrian Empire con- 
tains 240,943 square miles; the German’ Em: 
pire, 212,091 ; France, 204,091; Spain, 177,781 ; 
Sweden, 168,042; Norway, 122,280; Great 
Britain and Treland; 120/879 ; Italy, 114,296; 
Turkey in Europe, 62,028 ; Roumania, 45,642 ; 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, 28,125 ; “Bulgaria, 
24,360; Servia,. 20\850.; Netherlands, 20,527; 
Greece, 19,941; Switzerland, 15,235; Denmark, 
14,553; Eastern Roumania, 13,500; Belgium, 
11,373 ; and Montenegro, 1,770. 


GEMS. 


To be able to beat: provocation is an indi- 
cation of great wisdom ; and to forgive it, of 
great mind. 

Never reflect on a past eetion which was 
done with a good motive, and with the best 
judgment at the time, 

THINKERS afe as Scarce as gold; but he whose 
thought embraces all his subject, who pursues 
it uninterruptedly,: and ‘is fearless. of conse- 
quences, is a diamond of the purest water. 

AFFECTATION in any-part of our carriage is 
lighting a candle to our defect, and never fails 
to make us be taken notice of, either as want- 
ing sense or as wanting. sincerity, 

Hats idfeness, and curb all passions’; be 
true in all words and actions; unnecessarily 
deliver not your opinion, but when you do, let 
it be just, well-considered and plain. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Fn me quart of milk, five eggs, one 
taBlespoonful of good yeast; if home-made, 
three or four tablespoonfals. A lump of 
butter the size of a walnut, and enough flour 
to form, a stiff batter. Set them to rise, and 
when light; bake them in rings. 

Frenca Dressryc.—Mix one saltspoonful of 
salt aad one sali fal of pepper, add three 
tablespoonfuls of, oil, slowly stirring all the 
time, one teaspoonful of grated. onion, or one- 
half a teaspoonfdl of onion juice aud one 
tablespoonfnl of vinegar. 

Cuicxen Sarap.—Take equal parts of chicken 
and celery, or, if chicken is to predominate, 
one-half as much eelery as chicken. Cut the 
chicken into. quarter-inch slices, wash, scrape, 
and thoroughly clean the celery, cut into dice. 
Mix and moisten: witha French dressing, and 
keep it'‘on the ice until ready to serve. Make 
a mayonpaise dressing, and mix part of it 
with the chicken and celery, arrange thesslad 
in a bowl, pour the remainder of dressing 
over it, and garnish with celery leaves and 
capers. 

Mayonnarst Dressinc.—Mix one teaspoonful 
of mustard, one teaspoonfal of powdered sugar, 
one half ateaspoonful of salt and a speck of 
cayenne. Add the whole yolk of two raw evga: 
Beat well. Measure one teaspoonfal of vine- 
gar, the juice of one half a lemou, and two 
cups of-oil. Add-the oil, a few drops ata 
time, beating until it thickens. When the oil 
is nearly. all used, ard the dress ig ps 
thiek, thin it with alittle. lemon; then. 
oil:aud: lemon alternately, and lastly the vine- 
gar. When ready to serve add one-half's cirp 
of whipped cream and) mix with the,chicken.. 





MYSOHLDANEOUS. 


A Convenrent Cuess:Boarp.—An izon chess- 
board, provided with magnetie/chéss-men, isa 
Berlin novelty, The smallimagnets concealed 
in the figures caude them'to adhere tothe iron 
board and retain their places in spite-of con- 
siderable shocks, such, for instance, as are 
received'on shipboard or on raidway trains, 


Tur late Countess of Esgex (Kitty Stephens) 
hes bequeathed: to Henry Irving the-original 
sketch in eils by Sir Joshua Reynolds for his 
celebrated. “Prologne’’ portrait of David 


Garrick, which. represents the famous, actor 


seated at.a table with folded. hands, The 
picture, which is in a good state of preservation, 
measures twenty-four by eighteen inches, 


An '*Embroidery-Mania”' has seized upon 
the canton of Thurgau in Switzerland. Owing 
to the récent demand for the work, every one 
in the, canton who can gather encigh money 
invests in- embroidering looms. Shepherds 
leave their flocks, peasants their ploughs, 
landlords their taverns, and farm-hands tteir 
horses to adopt the one branch of trade, while 
numerous companies are formed, and every 


| ong expectg.to make a fortune by, embroidery. 


Aw Are C1ocn.—Among;the. latest novelties 
in clocks is'one kept in motiom by the foree of 
a current of air. ‘Chis curfows clock is et a 
railway station in Brussels, The ‘weight is 

wound up by the action of a fan placed in 
a chimney. As.soon as it. approaches the ex- 
treme height of its course: it actuates a break 
which stops:the fan: Asimple pawl protects 
it from the effeet of an adcidental downward 
draft, It is not’ necessary that the-airin the 
chimmey should be heated. 


Tue Action or Corres.—Der. Guimaraes, of 
Rio de Janeiro, concludes, after many experi- 
ments upon animals, that coffee is directly 
us ful owing to its-a-similable principles, and 


is aléo especially useful indirectly owing to the 
large quantity of nitrogenised. food which it 
causes tobe consumed,’ Itis probably superior 


to stimulants such as alcohol, because, taken 
in even large doses, it leaves a Stee equili- 
brittta. between assimilation and dis-assimila- 


| tion, while: at the rame time permitting the 


tissues to be consumed to a greater extent. 
Although many points remain obscure in the 
mechanism of this impulse given to the most 
important onganic fanctions, it.is now known 
why the use of coffeeis beneficial to those who 
wish to make a full use of their powers; it 
acts both as. stimulant and as a reparative 
agent, and, while permitting of a greater ex- 
penditnre of force, and a greater consumption 
of nitrogenous substances,,it clearly increases 
the capacity for work,—Sanitary Record, 


Bivr Rison principles are evidently in- 
fluencing Belgian authorities, for a time- 
honoured custom in.the Brussels Chamber of 
Deputies hes lately been abnogated, much to 
the wrath of the members. Formerly, %» says 
the Brucsels correspoudentof the Paris Figaro, 
the, traditional glass,of water prepared to wet 
the: parched throat of every Parliamentary 
orator was replaced in the ‘Brussels House by 
a ‘“grogranvcognac.” These “gsregs'’ were 
not only supplied to the actual speakers, but 
were solemnly handed round by the House 
officials: every hour to the Deputies, reporters, 
and foreign journalists, while the “grog” at 
the tribune itself.was replenished as often as 
the orator . But this:year the grogs ” 
have vanished, and only humble cau sucrée is 
handed round; while, though there is a bar 
for supplying the beloved “‘grogs,” the Deputies 
have to pay for them. Remenstrances having 
proved ucelees, the head of the Opposition now 
brings his brandy flask with him, and when 
he gets his cau sucrée ostentationsly mixes his 
own..grog.”’ Not; only his. followers, but his 
ee ae and the flashy appear 
afl down the benobes, in the hopes of shaming 
he Government, ont of their economical fit. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. C. D.—Your poem, we regret, is unsuitable. 


Pock &THANDKERCHIEF.—The language of handkerchiefs 
was given in No. 1012. 
A. Mom. S the Prince of Wales ascends the throne 
_ Princess will be Queen Consort. 
C.—The marriage is quite legal. The lady need be 
wader no apprehension. ° 4 
y.—You can obtain the work from Messrs. Winsor 
an = Rathbone-place, Oxtord-street. 
A Cuerry Picxer.—Unif are prescribed by th 
TWh page ye 
name y may 
other regiments. m 
Dear Litrte Ester —The hair tied with blue is a 
charming shade of brown, very soft; that tied with 
green, golden with a tinge of brown, a very handsome 
ur, 
Joun Buit.—The father can will or sell -the property 
to whomsoever he a. The only claim relatives 
would have would in case of his death without 2 





ew) ope ey are “ower young ts marry yet.” 
It — be best f <a pny on he makes some ait 
At the same time urse! 
to let him see that ono ae a cicaden tietcaaealed 

GranpraTaEeR.—A daughter is not released from * 
father’s control till she is twenty-one ; but if he prevents 
her from earning her living he is is bound to support her, 
and he is also bound to support his wii 


M. H.—There is no royal road to ring any kind- 
You must simply get a 17 ali spelling- —Mavor’s or 
Butter’s—and a pocket sy 24 Go right Sprough the 
by your de Then slug, odtgling de pads 
your wi en 

rule." when in doubt look tout 


A. Z.—If you mean the white margin or mounts of 
water-colour pictures there is no than stale 
bread-crumbs ; a slice of bread should be crumbled on 
the surface, and the crumbs rubbed gently all or it 
with the palm of the hand, taking care that the la’ 
is clean, and that the bread fro: 


a and Anxious Lit1an.—However fervently 
wish .to {become [actresses you cinnot enced te 
thet theatrical ‘profession unless you possess exceptional 
abilities. Read carefully our oubiten to May in No. 1037. 
We should sincerely advise you to wait for another year 
at least before attempting to carry out the arrangement 
you propose. 
A. R. (Trowbridge).—1. We are glad “% liked the story 
—< i s to ot yy to you. For hands very 
t ot 
pence’ oil, an he, a 
and an ounce anda half of 
till the bees’ 


pped, put into a cca + ipietn half a 
ounce and a half of Venice turpen’ 
quarter of a pound of lard, 
bees’ wax. Stir well with a woojen spoon 
wax is thoroughly melted and the ee nahn d simmer. 
Let it get cold and rub on the hands before going to bed. 


FirtgeN Montus’ Reaper.—1. The articles are no 


— Sor ght, but the publishers do not think it 
le to prosecute their 1 


hts, - oY as _— 
oe form a very good adv 2 We kno 
of no Ta ny work. Collections have ao published 
in magazines. 3. There are several biographical works 
having for their subject famous women, 4 them 
mentioned “‘Noble Women” (Nelson); ‘‘ Re- 
Griffiths and Farren) ; and “ Bix Life 


maikable Women” 
Studies of Famous Women,” by M. Betham-Edwards. 

8, A. H.—1, Emeralas and diamonds, or, if the lady is 
young, — and turquoises, form a very gem en- 
gagement ring. One sometimes used is what is falled a 
“regard ” ring, the gems forming the word, viz., Rub; 

Amethyst, Ruby, Diamond; but this | “2 
The ring should be worn on the 
ht hand. 2. Wills can be seen at 


the Wills Office, Somerset House, Loadon ; the 
fee ie one abfiling. 8. Fair writing. ’ 


M. R.—Let the gentleman first show his preference 
for your meer avd then it will be 





endeavour to force her love upon ® man, as in the 
majority of instances the latter will not prize it 
on pean fr of the little trouble he has experien 
frthetnath ef love, be will rine th bj waite 
in the pa love, Pi e object very y 
or having been so hard to attai 


sect that the eye ome coresponden a ty 
effec 6 eye! can C) grow longer by 
clipping, with a ed of small, s scissors, the fine, 
gossamer points of the lashes. A y hand is required, 
as only the merest shave should be taken off. This opera- 
oo ould not be performed on an adult, as the Sohep 

ht not grow again. She informs us that, when a 
chi id, this was practised upon her with satisfactery 
results. In conjunction with the cli; , an unguent 
composed of five grains of sulphate quinia and une 
ounce of sweet almond oil should be brushed on with 
a fine camel's hair pencil. 


L, N.—1. It would be a very difficult matter fora’ Fined 
but yourself to analyze the feelings of ir gen’ 
trend, He may be very bas! Se witch “eaae 
ould endeavour to make him f much Pend ys as 
possible ; but whether his repeated refusal to visit you 
posable Pak whether of admiration of your person :] and 
mental charms, we cannot say. Do not, on any account, 
reverse the erder of affairs and make love to 
him, but rest assured that in time, should he feel so in- 
c lined, he will make a declaration of love for you. 2. 
The colour of the hatr enclosed is a dark brown. 


bly 








8. M.—You are only entitled to a fortnight’s notice. 


Marie J.—The present style of silk hats for genile- 
men came into vogue about 1820. 


P. V. T.—A mistress is not bound to 
character, but can be prosecuted for 
false one. 


EstHer.—The young man is not compelled to return 
the presents, but it would be very shabby of him not to 
0 80. 


Constance.—You will have to obtain a divorce in order 
to marry . We do not think that you will ex- 
perience any difficulty in getting a divorce. 

Dortne.—From the candid desc ——, 6f your treat- 
ment of the opposite sex, one is 1 believe you to be 
very coquettish in every sense of the word, a bit 
which you should try to break. Pink indicates modesty. 


lve a servant a 
ully giving a 


Biancue.—1l. From the description given of your hair 
and skin, we can say without hesitation that yon are a 
brunette. The colour of vend eyes is a rather unusual 
one in this type of beau to some per- 
sons, serves te a it. °. ay boo! will obtain 

desired volume. We cannot pretend to state through 
pegper at mw the standard work on phy. 
siognomy. 3. Your writing and spelling are both up to 
the average. 

Curious Toi. —1. The phrase is fromi The Merchant of 
lighto’ Jew af tho first part of Portia's speach, whiclss 

ow 's which is 

him. As was natural for a Hebrew, he 

ing judge to — the trusted 

. 2 gem mame correct as it stands. 

an unpleasant tautological sound 

that ite would be to word it differently. There is, 
, no. tautology in it ; a speciality is not a thing 





ie F, T. Tiny invitatien to a party should not be sent 
olay through a g ntleman, as you sug, 
The iy one the party should invite the young 


preg —The i. pan oll ga force was established by 
the late Sir in 1829, hence the slang phrase 
for them, “‘ peelers,” which, however, has now gone out 
of geceral use. 


AnnIz.—1l. The best cosmetics are cleanliness and 
plenty of exercise in the open 2. Wear gloves as 
much as ble, and keep arms covered with 
mittens. 


"TELL-TALE THRUSBES. 


By the hawthorn h where the south w'nds sigh, 
And the golden ht passes, 
And the red rose smiles as the hours go by, 
From her throne in the waving grasses, 
I watched with heart in a flutter and thrill, 
For one who was brave and tender, 
Aud lo! he was coming jast over the hill, 
In the bright sun's golden splendour. 


He pressed my palms with his bearded lip; 

* Dear hands! they are mine for eyer™ 

They are fair as the rose that leans to dip 
Her cheek in nen as a Neale lo 

Ah | sweet were wor w W, 
As the sunset slowly faded, . 

Till the sk: y ha lost ail tts ofimaon glow, 
And the green lane all was sha ed. 


And just as the stars to P, 
a tit in the Sewelers hedges 
to sing, and I could but weep, 
‘or he told our vows and p! 
My lover :miled in my tear-wet eyes, 
As I strove to hide my blushes ; 
‘4Our bridal morn with the dawn will rise ; <i 
Why care for the tell-tale thrushes?” ict 


Eva L.—Unless the young man is engaged to you it 
would be unwise to enter upon a correspondence. If he 
has been Rates nod favour for = Te aaa time 
with a view to our paren ou 
in ascertaining his fnieations. ‘: 

Latuie.—1. The colour of the hair sent isa light brown. 
From the description of your co eo aud ee 
are constrained to place you in the of beauty 
as demi-blonde, being neither a blonde nor brunette of 
the purest type. 

Amina.—Such an honest, faithful man as you describe 
your husband to have been must have made some good 
and true friends during his business career. Find some 
of them, and see what they can do for you. It is not 
= bable that they would take up your 

put them all straight for you in a short time. 


8. M.—1. ee ee et en ee 
any bookeeller can get hem for you. 2, Paris is pro- 
nounced in French as a word of two syllables, omitting 
the final s, and giving the i the sound of ¢. 3. The lady 
sits to the right of the gentleman who takes her into 
dinner. 


Pavu.tve.—When next your frieod avows his love tell 
him that you do not knew whether to accept his avowal 
as true or not. If he is really sincere he should offer 
himself in marriage. No youn; ng lady should listen to 
avowals of love po ar by a proposal. You 
ae tell your parents about it, and ask them to speak 

tghbzowne man. The colour of the hair enclosed is 


pecans F. — According to your statemen!, asthe firat- 
pamed lady declined to receive your lover-like attentions, 
there is nothing for — todo except to await the action o 
the other lady, with whom you fay you exchanged vows 
of love, then kept company with er seven months, and 
then “dropped her company.” She may object to being 
treated in such a cavalier manner. 


—- —The following methoi of c‘eaning ostrich fea- 
thers is taken from a competent authori! - tne sub- 
fom :—Cut — white s.ap in teeen. gear 

iling water o and add a little rissh. 
the sdap is quite dissolved, and the mixture cool enough 
for the hand A. bear, plunge the feathers into ie are draw 
them through the hand until the dirt appears to be 
squeezed out, then through a c'ean lather con‘ 

a small amount of blue, Ha then rinse mS cold blue- 

wa em a colour. Beat the feathers 
the hand to shake off the water, -~ | ym 4 
them near a fire. When perfectly dry, 

fibre id be curled separa‘ poretay ty mecne ote Duns 

knife or ee Pp wer-folder. e manipulation of the 

feathers req considerable skill and experience. 


‘ever. “This mode 


‘arid tem 





specified 
Litre ee deeply sym: 
your ree Sa is. mort if not suite 
woeliie for one to select a sentiment or motto 
in such a case tha‘ hat will satisfy the heart of the sufferer. 
You seem to be in the condition of Constance, who, in 
mourning for her slain son Prince ArEbur, cried : — 
“ Grief fills the room up of my absent child ; 
Lies in his bed, wolks up snd down with me, 
Puts on his pretty ae repeats his 
Remembers me of all his gracious 
Stuffs cut his vacant ents with his 
Then have I reason to be fond of grief.” 


A. 5. R.—The nam> of Cervantes’ hero is usually pr 
— as if it were an word, stables as it is spelt 
-ote being ory At KS 3 ayliables, with th 
accent on the first Spanish, 
people tot cn eotae tae 
ion, and so say Don Ke-ho-ta, makin; 


gos 


Spanish , some very 
nHOUnC 

g the o te Don, ~ 

the ye along, and putting the accent on the Mable 

ho: he disadtuaege of being so very accurate is that 

very o people will E will know of whom you are speaking. 


BELLA B.—It occurs in Sir Walter Scott's “ Lady of the 
Lake.” tis spoken of Rhoderick Dhu and James Fitz 
James, as they were about getting int> that deadly 
fight when . 

, “ Bach looked to sun, and efredaa, and plain, 
dh wat ere he see again ; i ; 
m Toot, an an e 0) Ss 
In dubious wteile they darkly ol end josed.”” 

Uxuappy Bess.—From the description you send of the 
young man’s actions Sate you and others of your sex, 
we are led to suspect that he dots not entertain a feeling 
of love for you. If he did, it is not likely that he would 
flirt so ee aly with every. girl 1 girl he meets. Do not 
encourage hts red of his affection for 
you alone. — ‘effort of casting him aside may cause 
you. considerable pain, which, however, in a. short 
time will pass away, leaving you as heart- whole as 
* procedure will—if he possesses 

any true feeling of lové for you—briog him to your 


D. if igh nn eg an be a with an: _ 
priety strangers. recommend that 
which is Tauttable for Pe en tye d capital, constitution, 
ment: And how do you expect us to ascer- 
tion all thess particulars? Even parents, ms, and 

acquaintances are often mistaken in their juig- 
ment as to the suitability in such cases. 
more likely, then, would it be for a stranger to fall into 
error? You must consult your own inclination 
and moral resolution, and after the choice is made, you 
will doubtless be more satisfied.than if we hai given 
you some ;haphazard advice’ upon such a momentous 
question. 


Surrsrer.—The word catarrh is usei to describe a 
great many ailme from a ao cold in the head to 
very distressing an ee disease;. As you arc 
already under th> care of a geod physician, we can only 
advise you to follow his directions carefully, and when 
you are about to visit one of the large cities, to ask him 
fur the name of some specialist for your trouble. The 
advertised medicines are in most cases an wee palliative, 
and in many cases not even that; in fact, if a remedy 
had much power you would be very rash to take it 
simply bec.use some one, about whom omenee know nothing, 
says it is good for the whole indefinite list of diseases 
known as catarrh. 








Tur Léxpvow Reaver, Post- Three-half-pence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 


Att Bic« Nowsers, Parts and Voicmes are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellere, 


NOTICE. — Part 246, Now va vain, Sixpence : 
post free, Eightpence. Also Vol. XIX., bound in 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 
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